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JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
NAMES P. G. CLAPP 
EXTENSION HEAD 





Director of Music Department 
at Iowa State University 
Chosen for Post in New 
York Foundation—Appoint- 
ment Follows Deliberation 
of Some Months by Board— 
New Director of Extension 
Work to Assume Duties in 
Fall—Has Held Teaching 
Positions at Harvard, Dart- 
mouth and Iowa— Ap- 
pointee Is Himself Com- 
poser, Whose Works Have 
Been Played by _ Boston 
Symphony—Board Commit- 
tee Headed by Erskine Now 
Deliberating on Enlarge- 
ment in Educational Plan 


LTHOUGH a general director of 

educational activities is still to be 
chosen, the Juilliard School of Music 
has appointed a new Director of Ex- 
tension in Philip Greeley Clapp, pro- 
fessor of music and head of that 
department at the State University of 
Iowa. Dr. Clapp has been granted a 
temporary leave of absence by Iowa 
University to undertake the work at 
the Juilliard School, and has not sev- 
ered his official connection with the 
former institution. 

This appointment, foreshadowed in 
MUSICAL AMERICA a fortnight ago, has 
been concurred in by the trustees of the 
School, although no public announce- 
ment had been made at the time of going 
to press. The appointment follows a de- 
liberation of some time by the board of 
the Juilliard School. Dr. Clapp will 
take up his work at the Juilliard School 
in the autumn. 

The exact function of the new direc- 
tor has not been determined by the 
School, but his title implies that he will 
have particular supervision of the work 
done by Juilliard scholarship students 
in undergraduate schools of music 
throughout the country. It is possible— 
although his duties are still indefinite— 
that he will make visits regularly to the 
schools throughout the country where 
Juilliard scholars are active. 

A special committee of four trustees, 
headed by Prof. John Erskine, of Colum- 
bia University, is preparing a report 
which will include recommendations for 
a larger plan of musical education. The 
result of their deliberation can not yet 
be made public, according to a state- 
ment from the School. 

Dr. Clapp, who is in his fortieth year, 
has had extensive experience in both 
educational and _ practical musical 
spheres. Himself a composer, he has had 
the benefit of study and association with 
leading figures in Europe and the United 
States. His teaching posts have included 
an activity of several years at Harvard 
University and at Dartmouth College, 
prior to taking up his present work at 
the University of Iowa in 1919. Several 
of his works have been performed by 
the Boston Symphony and other organi- 
zations. 

He was born in Boston, Aug. 4, 1888, 
the son of Henry Lincoln Clapp and 
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HENRY HADLEY 


American Composer and Conductor, Who Is Leading a Series of Symphonic Concerts with 


the Orchestra of the Coliseum Theater in Buenos Aires This Summer. 
the First American to Be Accorded This Honor. 


Mr. Hadley Is 
(See Page 4) 





Giuseppe Campanari, Noied Opera 
Baritone, Passes Away in Milan 


CL 


ORD was received at the Metro- 

politan Opera House by cable last 
Monday of the death in Milan on May 
31, of Giuseppe Campanari, one of the 
most popular baritones of the Metro- 
politan’s forces during the Grau régime 
and the first years of Conried’s direction 
there. Mr. Campanari, who since his 
retirement from the stage had been 
teaching in New York, closed his studio 
here last September and returned to 
Italy. 

The career of Giuseppe Campanari 
is unique in the annals of opera in that 
he did not become a singer until well 
along in his thirties and yet reached 
the top of his profession. Under the cir- 
cumstances, his career, though a bril- 
liant one, was short, lasting only about 
fifteen years. He was born in Venice in 
1859, and although his ambition from 
his childhood was to become a singer, 
he was compelled to study the ’cello in 
a conservatory of which his father was 
director, and he never, during his life- 
time, it is said, had a singing lesson 
from any teacher, here or in Europe. 


Musical America Company at 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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When he became sufficiently proficient 
on the ’cello, he secured a position in the 
orchestra at La Scala where he learned 
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SURVEY TRIP BEGINS 
FOR CHICAGO’S OPERA 


Technical Director and Chief Elec- 





trician to Visit Theaters Abroad 


CHICAGO, June 4.—The project of a 
new $16,000,000 home for the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company was advanced on 
Thursday, when Harry W. Beatty, tech- 
nical director and E. H. Moore, chief 
electrician, left on a tour of inspection of 
European opera houses to obtain ideas 
to be incorporated in plans for the new 
structure. They will sail for Southamp- 
ton on the Berengaria on June 8. 

After a few days in London, Mr. 
Beatty and Mr. Moore will proceed to 
Paris, where the entire surveying group 
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SPRING FESTIVAL 
BRINGS PLEASURE 
TO PHILADELPHIA 


Sixth Annual Event Under 
Auspices of Music League 
Draws Thousands to Arena, 
Where Choral Numbers Are 
Featured—Choir of 1000, 
Trained in Groups and Also 
as Unit, Sings with Admi- 
rable Expression—Conduc- 
tors Are Tily, Hotz, Thun- 
der, Norden and Smith— 
Piano Ensemble of Seven- 
teen Players Is Novelty— 
Ballets Find Place on Pro- 
gram Which Is Received 
with Spontaneous Enthusi- 
asm — Orchestral Music 
Given as Attractive Part of 
Schedule 





HILADELPHIA, June 5— For 
P the sixth annual spring music 
festival, given under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Music League, accent 
was placed on the choral phases, with 
novelties for the sake of varying the 
elaborate program. This was natural, 
with an available chorus of 1000, 
trained in four groups and also en 
masse. The chorus has been kept in- 
tact from last year’s Sesquicentennial 
Festival of the League, where pa- 
geantry was the keynote. 

The program was given last night in 
the Arena, ordinarily used for games 
and boxing. This building has excellent 
acoustics, and has also the advantage 
of seating arrangements for 10,000. De- 
spite heavy rain all day and in the eve- 
ning, the place was almost filled with 
an audience that waxed deservedly en- 
thusiastic over chorus work that was as 
fine as anything Philadelphia has heard 
in recent seasons, and this in spite of the 
somewhat unwieldly masses the various 
conductors were called on to handle. To 
auditors of a whimsical turn of mind, 
especially those of such catholicity of 
taste as to enjoy, at suitable times, both 
music and boxiana, there was a humor- 
ous sense of incongruity in seeing the 
scene dedicated normally to athletes 
occupied as to the manor born by such 
leaders of culture as Dr. Herbert Tily, 
president of the League and one of the 
conductors; Clara Barnes Abbott, direc- 
tor of the League; Helen Pulaski Innes, 
business manager of the festival and 
one of the piano ensemble, and Henry 
Gordon Thunder, a conductor. 

Most impressive was the processional 
of the chorus, which was followed by Dr. 
Tily’s spirited reading of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture. This, as 
well as orchestral accompaniments, was 
played by a large group of Philadelphia 
Orchestra men. Next came the admira- 
ble choral singing, directed by Henry 
Hotz, Henry Gordon Thunder, N. Lind- 
say Norden and Joseph Smith, who had 
drilled the choral sections for several 
months. As was expected, there was 
volume of tone and to spare. In addi- 
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ARRANGE AUDITIONS Juilliard School Names Philip G. Clapp 


FOR OPERA PROJECT 


Newly-organized Guild to Give 
Hearings—4000 Have 
Joined 


“Grand opera in English as a perma- 
nent institution in New York has come 
nearer realization,” so states an an- 
nouncement made by the newly-organ- 
ized National Opera Guild, which will 
begin hearings this month for the selec- 


tion of American talent. Nearly 4000 
members have joined the Guild since it 
was started several months ago, the 
statement adds. 

Semion Tomars, executive director, 
in announcing that preliminary audi- 
tions will be held in the Town Hall on 
the mornings of June 27, 28 and 30, 
says the best voices will be chosen for 
another hearing later. Lack of expe- 
rience will not debar persons with suit- 
able voices from an engagement, provid- 
ing such voices are of operatic caliber, 
although the high standard of the or- 
ganization will require that 80 per cent 
of the personnel be experienced artists. 

The announcement continues: “The 
method by which members have already 
been obtained, and by which a total of 
100,000 will be sought in order to make 
the Guild a permanent and self-support- 
ing institution, has caused the prelimi- 
naries to move swiftly. Since the Guild 
is a co-operative and not a commercial 
enterprise, formed not only to bring 
opera within the reach and understand- 
ing of all, but for the encouragement of 
American artists and composers, a mem- 
bership of musically appreciative per- 
sons is being obtained through a selec- 
tive process. Beginning with an origina) 
list of several hundred persons whose 
enthusiasm for the project led to the or- 
ganization of the Guild, additional mem- 
bers were then obtained by invitation 
and upon the recommendation of exist- 
ing members. All have the privilege of 
obtaining tickets or season subscriptions 
at half price.” 


Seek Large Membership 


Mr. Tomars says: “We believe that by 
this method the Guild will reach a large 
body of New York music lovers who sel- 
dom if ever hear opera sung in any 
tongue; and that an attendance will be 
provided of sufficient size to insure the 
permanence of the institution. The in- 
itial expenditure in preparing and re- 
hearsing six productions for the opening 
of the season will be about $250,000. 
This initial outlay, together with esti- 
mated running expenses of about $50,- 
000 a week, makes it necessary that a 
membership of 100,000 be secured even- 
tually. It will be possible to open our 
season as soon as the membership 
reaches 25,000, which number it now ap- 
pears will be reached late in the fall.” 

For the purpose of introducing new 
American talent, special free monthly 
performances will be given for members 
only, at which time they will pass upon 
the merits of the new artists or the ope- 
ratic work. The present membership 
consists largely of women, because or- 
ganization meetings have been held in 
their homes. 

Among those on the advisory commit- 
tees and the membership list are Mana 
Zucca, Mrs. Samuel J. Kopetzky, Mrs. 
Marcus M. Marks, Mrs. Curtis A. 
Peters, Mrs. Saul Edwin Rogers and the 
Countess de Caro. 

The Guild’s offices are at 507 Fifth 
Avenue. 
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First School Music Meet Is Held 
in Germany 


ERLIN, June 1.—Something of 

a novelty is the First Congress 
for School Music, which is to be 
held in this city from June 7 to 9. 
Some of the topics which will be 
discussed are the right direction of 
musical interests in the higher 
schools; the teaching of musical 
history and the use of gramophone 
records in this work. Also of in- 
terest are listed such themes as 
the training of singing and speak- 
ing voice, how to interest the very 
youngest pupils, training for the 
musical profession and preparing 
teachers in music for the schools. 
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New Director of Its Extension W ork 
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Dr. Philip Greeley Clapp, Appointed Director of Extension for the Juilliard School of 
Music . 


[Continued from page 1] 
Florence (Greeley) Clapp. He was 
graduated from the Roxbury Latin 
School, magna cum laude, in 1905, win- 
ning the Lowell Deturs in English in 
1902, ’04 and ’05. He received his clas- 
sical education at Harvard, where he 
specialized in music, receiving the de- 
gree of A. B., magna cum laude, in 1908, 
and the degree of A. M. with highest 
final honors in 1909. He was awarded 
the Frederick Sheldon Fellowship by 
Harvard, a non-resident prize which al- 
lows study in Europe, 1909-11. In the 
latter year he received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Harvard. While in the Uni- 
versity he led the Pierian Orchestra, 
1907-09 and won the Francis Boott 
Prize in Composition in 1908. 


Has Had Wide Activities 


The new director studied composition 
with John P. Marshall in Boston. with 
Walter R. Spalding at Harvard and 
Max von Schillings in Stuttgart. He 
was a pupil in piano of Mr. Marshall. 
and in violin of Jacques Hoffmann of 
Boston. He studied conducting with Mr. 
von Schillings. During his student years 
he enjoyed the friendship and counse! 
of B. J. Lang of Boston and Dr. Carl 
Muck, and has also had the benefit of 
artistic guidance from Richard Strauss. 
George W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote and 
others. 

The teaching posts which he has filled 
in succession were those of assistant in 
music at Harvard. 1911-12; instructor in 
music at the Middlesex School for Boys 
Concord. Mass., 1912-14; director of 
music, Dartmouth College, 1915-18; and 
professor of music and head of the de- 
partment of music at the University of 
Iowa, 1919 to the present. During the 
war he served as band leader and second 
lieutenant in the 73rd Artillery. He has 
also served as visiting professor of 
music to the University of California, in 
the summer sessions of 1926-27. He 
has been a special contributor to the 
music columns of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


His principal compositions, with dates 
of first performances are: “Norge,” 
tone-poem for orchestra and piano 
(Cambridge, 1908; new version, St. 
Louis, 1919); “A Song of Youth,” tone- 
poem for orchestra (Stuttgart, 1910); 
Symphonic Poem for seven-valve trom- 
bone and orchestra (New York, 1912); 
Symphony in E Minor (Boston, 1914); 
“In Summer,” prelude for orchestra (St. 
Louis, 1914; new version, Minneapolis, 
1926); Symphony in E Flat Major 
(Boston, 1917) three other symphonies, 
a piano concerto, choral and other large 
compositions, and various smaller pieces. 


Mrs. Bok Among Travelers to Europe 


Mary Louise Curtis (Mrs. Edward 
W.) Bok, who recently increased the en- 
dowment of the Curtis Institute of 


Music, Philadelphia, sailed for Europe 
last week on the Duilio.. Others the 
summer season is taking abroad are 
Maj. Edward Bowes, managing director 
of the Capitol Theater, New York; Her- 
bert P. Stothart, composer; Robert Chis- 
holm, English singer; and Trini, Span- 
ish dancer, all sailing on the Paris. 
Joseph Stransky, former conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic left New 
York on the Majestic and Gina Cia- 
parelli-Viafora, operatic soprano and 
teacher, on the Duilio. Barbara Lull, 
violinist, sailed for Holland on June 2. 
Among recent arrivals in New York is 
Leopold Mannes, returned on the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after a year in Europe 
as recipient of a Guggenheim Travelling 
Fellowship for musical composition. 
Berthold Neuer, vice-president of Wil- 
liam Knabe & Co., and Mrs. Neuer sail 
on June 11 on the France. They will 
visit Paris, Vienna, Budapest, Berlin. 


Schalk Conducts “Magic Flute” in Paris 


PaRIs, May 24.—Franz Schalk, con- 
ductor of the Vienna State Opera, is now 
visiting Paris to conduct three perform- 
ances of “The Magic Flute” as guest at 
the Opéra. These are announced for 
May 25, 27 and 30. 


FUND OF $100,000 
GIVEN YALE’S MUSIC 


Memorial Donation Will Be 
Used for Appreciation 
Course 


By Arthur Troostwyk 


New HAVEN, CONN., June 4.—A gift 
of $100,000 to the Yale School of Music 
by Irving W. Bonbright of Englewood, 
N. J.,.is announced by the Yale Endow- 
ment Fund Committee. 

Mr. Bonbright, who is not a graduate 
of Yale, desires to establish this fund 
in memory of his brother, James Howard 
Bonbright, who died in 1887. The late 
Mr. Bonbright was a student at Yale in 
the class of 1890, and was a member of 
the Yale Glee Club. 

The income from the _ Bonbright 
Memorial Fund, estimated at $5000 year- 


ly, will be used for the benefit of the 
history and appreciation course. This 
has become popular among the students 
of Yale College and is also required of 
regular music students. 

“An extraordinary interest in music, 
as well as in the history and apprecia- 
tion of art, has developed among the 
Yale undergraduates,” says David 
Stanley Smith, dean of the Yale School 
of Music, in commenting on the gift. 
“This proves that here, at least, broadly 
cultural studies and activities are con- 
sidered essential in college education. 
Mr. Bonbright’s generous contribution is 
timely and will be deeply appreciated 
throughout the University.” 

The Yale School of Music was estab- 
lished in 1894. Important among its 
interests are the maintenance of the 
New Haven Symphony and the giving 
of concerts and organ recitals under its 
auspices. The course in history and 
appreciation of music, which receives the 
Bonbright gift, is now being given by 
Bruce Simonds. 

The Yale School of Music recently 
benefited by a bequest of $50,000 under 
the will of the late Lucy Schwab White. 


Cosmopolitan Opera Continues Engage- 
ment in Cort Theater 


The Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
which opened its summer season in the 
Cort Theater with “Il Trovatore” on 
the evening of May 30, later presented 
“Faust” with Mary Craig, Charles Hart, 
Alfredo Valenti, Mignon Sutorius and 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi in the leading 
roles. “Rigoletto” was sung with Héléne 
Adler, Julian Oliver and Rodolfo Hoyos; 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Lita May 
in the name part, and Messrs. Oliver and 
Alfredo Gandolfi. In “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” the principals were Louise Tay- 
lor, P. Culeasi and Mr. Gandolfi; “Pag- 
liacci” was given with Miss Craig, Mr. 
Hart and Mr. Martino-Rossi. “Aida” 
was given with Miss Taylor, Mme. Win- 
etzkaya, Mr. Hart, Antonio Nicolich, Mr. 
Martino-Rossi. Edward Lebegott con- 
ducted. Lita May is the wife of Paul 
Morris, former music critic of the New 
York Evening World. 


Varése’s “Octandre” Has First 
Paris Hearing 





ARIS, June 2.—Edgar Varése’s 

“Octandre” had its first Paris 
hearing in a concert given by Pro 
Musica tonight, under the baton of 
Vladimir Golschmann. This sen- 
sational work for small ensemble 
roused something of a furore. Also 
on the program was a “Serenade” 
by W. Grant Still, an American 
Negro composer, given a first 
hearing here by Elisabeth Witter, 
who, with Marion de Guerre Stew- 
ard at the piano, gave also some 
Negro spirituals. Hearings were 
given to a Trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello by Willem Pijper, and to 
sonatas by Hanns Eisler and Mau- 
rice Emmanuel. E. Robert Schmitz 
played several Mazurkas by Szy- 
manowski. Other novelties were 
Three Fragments from a Ballet, 
“Kargueuz,” and “Trois Cantice di 
Jocuri” by Marcel Mihalovici, a 
Rumanian composer. Mme. J. 
Herscher-Clement, composer and 
pianist, was among the partici- 
pants. 
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How the Indian Seeks Power Through Dream Mu 
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Quarter-tone Intervals Explained as Accidental, Rather Than as Development of Accurate System — Nomadic People 
Lacked Means and Methods of Notation, and So Chants Were Transmitted Orally—Question of Pitch Is Regulated 
by Details of Convenience, as in Mechanism of Flute — Definite Accomplishment of Material Objectives, Not 
Emotional Pleasure, Sought in Expression of Songs Believed to Have Come Through Visions—Element of Magic 
Is Integral Part of Primitive Training—Discipline and Fasting Enter Into Preparation for Musician’s Duties— 
Actual Composition Baffles Description, as Material Is Attributed to Spirits, Birds, Animals or Natural Forces 
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Frances Densmore and Three Chippewa Indians. 
All Are of White Earth, Minn. 
Densmore Described Each Song Before It Was Broadcast. 


Name of William Potter 


By FRANCES DENSMORE 


LL who have heard the 
American Indians sing 
their native songs will 
agree that they often 
produce intervals of 




















pitch that are smaller 
than a semi-tone. The explanation of 
such intervals depends upon our point 
of view concerning the Indians them- 
selves. If we consider the Indians to 
be a race with an elaborate musical 
system akin to that of the Greek, the 
Hindu or the Chinese, we can afford 
to take these small gradations of pitch 
seriously, but we ought then prove 
that an Indian singer recognizes minute 
intervals when produced by accurately 
tuned instruments (such as standardized 
tuning forks), and that he can sing such 
intervals at any time with absolute ac- 
curacy. Such proof is entirely lacking. 

The Indians were chiefly nomadic in 
the manner of life. They had no written 
language or notation, and no permanent 
means of making or keeping records. 
These conditions did not tend to develop 
an intelligent and complicated system of 
any sort. Indian songs were taught 
orally by one generation to another, and 
the only explanation the Indians have 
ever given concerning the origin of the 
old songs is that “they were received in 
dreams.” 

It is scarcely reasonable to suppose 
that a trance condition would produce a 





Seven books on Indian music have 
come from the pen of Miss Dens- 
more, who has also lectured exten- 
sively on this subject and is widely 
recognized as an authority. Miss 
Densmore is a collaborator of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution.—Edi- 
tor’s Note. 


MAKERS OF INDIAN MUSIC 


Reading from the Left, They Are: 


melody with accurate “quarter-tones.” 
The Indian knew nothing about whole 
tones, with their exact ratios of vibra- 
tion. How then could he produce quar- 
ter-tones? He spaced the holes on his 
flute according to the size of the player’s 
hand, making them farther apart or 
nearer together according to the play- 
er’s convenience. 


Hearing Strange Things 


The musical systems of the ancients 
were based on the monochord, with its 
exact diagram and known vibrations. 
Indians were trained to hear sounds that 
we do not notice; but there is no evi- 
dence that, in childhood, they were 
taught to distinguish between the pitch 
of sounds. All training was begun in 
childhood, and there has never (to my 
knowledge) been a mention of the teach- 
ing of pitch discrimination. This would 
indeed, have been impossible with the 
means that were available. An Indian 
child, however, was prepared from in- 
fancy to see and hear strange things in 
fasting dreams, and he was especially 
instructed to receive a song in his 
dream. It is said that, in old times, all 
the songs were received in this manner, 
the songs being connected with what 
may briefly be designated as magic. 

Indian singing is not an art in our 
use of that term, which accounts in part 
for our lack of enjoyment in hearing it. 
The old songs were not intended primar- 
ily to give sensuous pleasure nor to 
arouse emotion. They were intended to 
accomplish results, such as bringing 
rain, calling the buffalo or healing the 
sick, and they had to be sung by the 
right person or they would not do their 
work. 

Moreover, a man had to discipline his 
daily life or his singing would not have 
the desired effect. He must “fulfill the 
obligations of his dream,” fast long and 
often, and live an upright life with much 
time spent in meditation or the power 
promised in his dream would go from 
him. The tribe looked to him for pro- 


This Picture Was Taken Directly 
The Picture at the Right Is of Miss Densmore 





AND THEIR INTERPRETER 


tection. It was he—the medicine man— 
who must locate the enemy when they 
went to war, he must keep the food sup- 
ply abundant; and if some evil magician 
was at work, he must detect and defeat 
him. More than all, the people looked 
to the medicine man and his songs for 
help in the battle with death that came 
to the Indian camp with greater menace 
than to us. Could a man with such tre- 
mendous responsibility be bothered with 
the accurate singing of “quarter-tones”’? 

For almost twenty years I have been 
recording and studying Indian songs for 
the Bureau of American Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution, working on 
many reservations from the Mexican 
border to the Northwest Coast and also 
in British Columbia. My work has been 
especially with the old medicine men, 


Italy to Take Part in Frankfort 
Fair 

RANKFORT, June 1.—Italy 

will have an important part in 
the International Exposition of 
Music here, extending from June 
11 to Aug. 28. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has named Gaetano Ce- 
sari, musicologist and critic, as 
State Commissioner of the coun- 
try’s share in the exposition. Six 
rooms full of musical exhibits will 
show the growth of music in Italy, 
and will include autographs, paint- 
ings, instruments, scenic designs 
and opera pictures. Several or- 
chestras and choruses from that 
country will be heard under the 
leadership of Mario Labroca, the 
composer and general secretary of 
the Society of Modern Music. The 
events scheduled are by the Banda 
Municipale of Venice, the work- 
men’s chorus known as “Madrigali- 
sti Varesini,” and choristers from 
the Sistine Chapel, under the 
leadership of Don Lorenzo Perosi. 
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George Kitchimakwa (Big Bear), Kitchimakwa (His Father), and Budigons, Known by the English 
After the Indians Had Sung Over the Radio in Minneapolis on Jan. 2, When Miss 


and, in many tribes the men who knew 
the most powerful songs had weak, 
wavering voices. 


Voices Are Unfocused 


One reason why Indians seem to use 
such small intervals is that their voices 
are unfocused. This has been proved by 
tone-photographs which show a tre- 
mendous amount of zigzagging. Only 
experience can enable one to detect the 
“center of gravity” in the swinging tone. 
The task is made more difficult by the 
fact that a vibrato is sometimes culti- 
vated by the Indians as a matter of 
musical proficiency, this being done by 
those who lead the singing at dances or 
similar gatherings, not by the medicine 
men. 

The tones which, in my observation, 
are sung with an intonation nearest 
that of our scale are the octave, fifth 
and major third, readily recognized as 
the overtones of a fundamental. The 
tone transcribed as a minor third is fre- 
quently a non-major third, not an actual 
minor third corresponding to that of 
a piano. It is often necessary to listen 
over and over to a phonographic record, 
repeating the examination for several 
days, or even a longer period of time, in 
order to decide which tone of our scale 
is nearest to the sound produced by the 
Indian. This is not because the Indian 
is doing something so wonderful or so 
complicated that a white person cannot 
grasp it, but because he is producing a 
tone so unfocused and wild that it is 
hard to classify. Many phonograph cyl- 
inders contain six to ten renditions of a 
song, and there are no appreciable dif- 
ferences if the man is a good singer. 

Indian singing is essentially man’s 
work, though the women in some tribes 
added a sort of obbligato, sitting in a 
circle behind the men singers at large 
gatherings and holding their hands or 
shawls across their mouths, producing 
a high, humming tone an octave above 


[Continued on page 20] 
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Famous Metropolitan Baritone Dies in Milan 
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all the operas in the répertoire prac- 
tically by heart. Finally, he procured 
an engagement with a provincial opera 
company but made a complete fiasco. 
He had the good fortune, however, to 
marry the prima-donna of the company. 

In 1884, Campanari came to the 
United States as ‘cellist in the Boston 
Symphony. He was also ‘cellist in the 
Adamowski Quartet. In spite of his ill 
luck as an opera singer, he did not 
forego his ambitions in that direction, 
and while practising his instrument, he 
tried continually to fashion his vocal 
scale upon it as a model, with his wife 
as a careful and painstaking critic. He 
remained with the Boston Symphony 
until 1893, by which time he had come 
to the conclusion that his voice was in 
sufficiently good condition for him to 
make another trial of it. He was then 
thirty-four years old. 


His first essay was for a position in 
an unimportant Catholic church in Bos- 
ton. He was again unsuccessful. Still 
undiscouraged, he applied to George W. 
Stewart of that city, who for years 
managed spring festival tours through- 
out the country. Mr. Stewart did not 
take him seriously and knowing him to 
be a fine cellist, advised him to stick to 
his instrument. 


“My dear Campanari,” he is reported 
to have said to him, “you are a good 
’cellist. Why do you try to sing?” 

“Just you wait!” answered Campa- 
nari, “some day you will beg me to sing 
for you and then I will see that you pay 
me well for it!” 


This prophecy came true and Cam- 
panari was many times soloist at Mr. 
Stewart’s concerts. 

His next step was to come to New 
York where he sought an audition with 
Walter Damrosch who was giving a se- 
ries of popular Sunday Night Concerts. 
Mr. Damrosch recognized his ability 
and engaged him for a concert. He cre- 
ated a furore. The same year, he be 
came a member of the Gustav Hinrichs 
Opera Company and with that organi- 
zation appeared as Tonio in the first 
American performance of “Pagliacci” in 
Philadelphia in 1893. His success was 
so unqualified that he was engaged by 
Maurice Grau for the Metropolitan. He 
appeared with that organization, with 
short intervals with other organizations 
until 1908, when he retired and devoted 
himself to concert singing and teaching. 

During Campanari’s association with 
the Metropolitan, he was heard in almost 
all the leading baritone réles. He was an 
unrivaled Figaro in both “The Barber 
of Seville” and “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” winning notable laurels in the 
former opera with the Damrosch-Ellis 
company in support of Melba, as well 
as at the Metropolitan. His Valentin 
in “Faust” has never been surpassed, 
and his Escamillo in “Carmen” with 
Calvé, was one of his finest imper- 
sonations which even the popularity of 
the greatest of Carmens did not entirely 
overshadow. He was also an excellent 
Amonasro in “Aida.” In the first per- 
formance in America of Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff” at the Metropolitan he sang the 
réle of Ford. His small stature pre- 
vented his appearing in many of the 
heroic baritone réles for which he was 
more than fitted vocally, but in all the 
parts which he sang, his artistic percep- 
tions as well as his beautiful singing 
made him one of the great artists of his 
period. 

Outside of the opera house, Campa- 
nari was a genial and popular per- 
sonality. He was always bubbling over 
with good humor and was a tireless 
practical joker. He was never inter- 
ested in social diversions and when not 
singing or rehearsing, spent most of his 
time with his wife and children. His 
career was confined almost exclusively 
to the country of his adoption and with 
the exception of a few seasons at Covent 
Garden, he did little if any singing ex- 
cept in the United States. J. A. H. 


West End Choral Club Gives Concert 


The West End Choral Club of twenty- 
five singers, Martin W. Bowman, conduc- 
tor, gave a concert in the Steinway Guild 
Hall on the evening of May 25, assisted 
by Amy Ellerman, contralto; Esther 
Nelson, soprano; and Berthe Georges, 
harpist. Florence Winselman was ac- 

* companist. 
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The Late Giuseppe Campanari, as “Figaro” in “The Barber of Seville” 





Henry Hadley Is “Musical Ambassador” 


to Argentine in Noted Coliseum Series 





(Portrait on front page) 
ENRY HADLEY, American com- 
poser and associate conductor of the 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
many years, has arrived in Buenos 
Aires, where he is to lead a series of 
symphony concerts this summer. Mr. 
Hadley is the first native born American 
to lead orchestral concerts in South 
America, and his appearances there are 
anticipated with no little interest. His 
concerts will be presented in the Coli- 
seum Theater under the auspices of the 
Argentine Orchestral Association. It is 
understood that he will present several 
novelties to the audiences there, and that 
he will lead a number of his own works. 

Mr. Hadley was born in Somerville, 
Mass., in 1871, and studied first under 
his father, in piano and violin. At the 
New England Conservatory he worked 
on theory and composition under Emery 
and Chadwick, and later studied in 
Vienna under Mandyczewski. In 1904 
Mr. Hadley was in Germany, appearing 
in various cities as conductor of his own 
works. In 1908 he brought out his one- 
act opera, “Safie,” at the Stadttheater 
in Mayence, where he was at that time 
conducting. In 1909 he returned to 
America and led the Seattle Symphony 
until 1911, going from there to San 
Francisco’s orchestra, which he con- 
ducted until 1915. 

Among American composers Mr. Had- 
ley has occupied a prominent niche for 
a number of years. His symphonies, 
overtures, and other works have been 
given by major orchestras throughout 
the country and in Europe. His opera, 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1920, and 
“The Garden of Allah” in 1918. The 
“Daughter of Montezuma” was per- 
formed in Chicago in 1917. “Bianca” 
won the Hinshaw Prize in 1918. Mr. 
Hadley’s symphonic rhapsody, “The Cul- 
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prit Fay,” was awarded the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ Prize in 1909. 
His “New Earth” is a favorite work 
with choral organizations. 





Chicago Opera Authorities 


to Study European Houses 
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from the Chicago Civic Opera will 
gather on June 20. This will include 
Herbert M. Johnson, manager, now at 
Milan; Giorgio Polacco, musical director, 
now in Venice; Charles Moor, stage di- 
rector, at present staging productions 
at the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, 
London, and Ernest R. Graham, Chicago 
architect. Mr. Graham will leave Chi- 
cago shortly to head the delegation seek- 
ing facts concerning the world’s leading 
opera houses, for the benefit of the new 
permanent home of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 

The survey will include all the princi- 
pal opera houses, except those of Rus- 
sia. The party will return to Chicago 
early in the autumn. 


Reno Hears “Chimes of Normandy” 


RENO, NEvV., June 4.—“The Chimes of 
Normandy” was given a _ performance 
on the evening of May 28 in the Granada 
Theater under the direction of Mrs. 
Walter Pratt. In the cast were Law- 
rence Layman, C. L. Rowe, Mrs. Chaska 
West, Mrs. Frank King, Harry Atkin- 
son, Jr., V. D. Armstrong, E. W. Ralph, 
H. Byers, T. E. Boniface, Mrs. Parker 
Liddell, Mrs. Robert Stewart, Eleanor 
Ahlers, Lulu Hawkins. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—A_ program of 
Negro spirituals was given in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church recently by 
George N. Hernandez. W. E. C. 





Copyright Prevails on Seas, 
Rules Judge 


MSTERDAM, June 1.—Hand- 
ing down the decision that a 
performance on the high seas may 
constitute an infringement of 
copyright, a local judge recently 
settled a long-standing contro- 
versy in an interesting test case. 
The work of a German composer 
was given at a concert on an ocean 
liner without the former’s permis- 
sion, which resulted in the suit. 
The defense contended that the 
audience was a private one and 
that it was given outside the ter- 
ritory where the copyright pre- 
vailed. The judge, however, ruled 
that infringement had taken place 
and gave verdict for the defen- 
dant. 











Spring Festival by League 
Acclaimed in Philadelphia 
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tion, there were precision of attack, 
varied dynamics and surprisingly good 
nuance. The choral numbers were Gil- 
christ’s “Hunting Song,” Stephenson’s 
“May Day,” Wagner’s “Hail Bright 
Abode,” Gericke’s “Chorus of Homage” 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song.” 

The novelty of the piano ensemble took 
up the second part of the program. The 
pianists engaged were Pearl Boyle, Le- 
titia Radcliffe Harris, Helen Pulaski 
Innes, Dorothea Neebe Lange, Mary 
Miller Mount, Pauline Mallet-Prevost 
Ornstein, Agnes Clune Quinlan, Myra 
Reed Skibinsky, W. Leroy Anspach, Far! 
Beatty, George F. Boyle, D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, Joseph W. Clarke, Clarence 
Fuhrman, Harl MacDonald, Edmond 
Vichnin and Josef Wissow. This novelty 
had definite artistic value. Melodious 
numbers were selected; and, judging by 
the applause, they were well chosen. 
George Boyle conducted Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian” Dance, No. 5; Leo Ornstein, the 
Moszkowski “Bolero”; and D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, the Schubert “Marche Mili- 
taire.” 

Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” was the 
only number on a large scale. Though 
it seemed a little long in its position on 
the replete program, it was splendidly 
sung. The chorus work was rich in tone 
and reverential in feeling. The solo 
artists who contributed largely to the 
success of the performance were Mae 
Ebrey Hitz, soprano; Royal P. MacLel- 
lan, tenor, and Nelson Eddy, baritone. 
Tribute must also be paid to the con- 
ductors, two of the most eminent of 
ecclesiastical music directors of the city. 
Lindsay Norden conducted the Kyrie, 
the Gloria and the Credo; and Dr. 
Thunder, the Benedictus, the Sanctus and 
the Agnes Dei. 

Picturesque ballets occupied the final 
section of the program; and though the 
hour was growing late, only auditors 
with suburban trains to catch left before 
the end. The ballets were trained by 
Caroline Littlefield, whose work has be- 
come increasingly more artistic. ‘They 
were graceful and colorful in conception 
and technically excellent in execution. 
The “Pastel” Ballet of Gounod was 
given in full, directed by Adolphe Korn- 
span. Mr. Kornspan also conducted 
“The Dance of the Hours” from “La 
Gioconda,” with the graceful Bettina 
Schofield and the personable William 
Hughes as solo dancers. An “Oriental” 
Fantasy with music adapted from Boro- 
din, was given with Catherine Littlefield, 
a dancer of legerity and grace, and Mr. 
Hughes, as soloists. The finale was 
“Greeting to Spring,” danced to “The 
Blue Danube,” conducted by Dr. Tily, 
and with a charming and graceful 
premiére danseuse in Grace Chamberlain. 

The chorus accompanists were Henry 
E. Mever, Edith Myfanwy Morgan, 
Alice Wightman and Estelle Meyer. The 
festival committee, to whose untiring ef- 
forts the great success of the occasion 
was due, included Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. 
Innes, George E. Nitzsche, William Otto 
Miller, Horatio Connell. George Leroy 
Lindsay, Mr. Miller as chairman, Mrs. 
Harry A. Mackey and Robert V. Bolger 
were main workers in maintaining the 
chorus intact from the Sesquicentennial. 

W. R. MURPHY. 


All the material in Musica America és 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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High Ideals Reached at Second Festival in Fredonia, N. Y. 





Performance of “Messiah” 
and Appearance of Cleve- 
land Orchestra Are Features 
of Concerts Given by West- 
ern New York Association 


—School Musicians Heard 
in Band, Orchestral and 
Choral Groups 

EDONIA, N. Y., June 4.—Friday 


evening, May 11, brought the second 
annual celebration by the Western New 
York Music Festival Association to a 
close. Next year the Festival will again 
be held in Fredonia, with Howard C. 
Davis as its president. Other officers 
are: vice-president, Mrs. F. W. Landers 
of the Normal; secretary, Cassie 
Wright, Salamanca; treasurer, Ira M. 
Sitterly of the Normal. 

Throughout the Festival a high ideal 
of accomplishment was realized. While 
notable visitors were naturally ac- 
claimed, the fact that resident musicians 
were worthy of great praise was not 
overlooked. Exceedingly interesting was 
the work done by groups of school per- 
formers. 

Featured in the Festival events was a 
performance of “Messiah” by the Fes- 
tive Chorus of 200 members from Dun- 
kirk, Jamestown, and Fredonia, singing 
under the capable direction of Howard 
Clarke Davis. Pauline Hatch, soprano; 
Myra C. Lovejoy, contralto; Gustav 
Marker, tenor, and Edward Michehl, 
bass, were the soloists. The State Nor- 
mal School Orchestra, under Raymond 
J. Albrecht, furnished the instrumental 
music; Frederick Quinlan was the or- 
ganist, and Ottilie Czerny Davis, the 
pianist. 

Wednesday afternoon found about 
1000 students greeting the Cleveland 
Orchestra in the Dunkirk High School 
Auditorium. Arthur Shepard conducted 
a program which included works of 
Bach, Handel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Lai- 
doff, Saint-Saéns, and Jorsalfor. The 
day’s event came to a close with a sym- 
phony program conducted by Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Included on the list were the 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,” Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, the prelude 
to the third act of “Lohengrin,” the De- 
bussy prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun,” ending with $Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812.” 


Mr. Sokoloff Speaks 


Of consequence to the Festival was 
Mr. Sokoloff’s brief speech to the audi- 
ence at the close of the program. He 
contrasted the size of the audience with 
that of the small one which greeted the 
Cleveland Orchestra on its previous ap- 
pearance here four years ago. Account- 
ing for the change, he said: “There 
must be a leading spirit in your midst, 
and I must congratulate you on having 
Mr. Howard C. Davis among you.” 

A pleasing feature of the early after- 
noon’s program was an orchestra com- 
posed of sixth grade pupils from the 
Silver Creek public schools and led by 
Geraldine Fritz, a sixth grade pupil. 

Other school orchestras participating 
on “Orchestra Day” were Cherry Creek, 
under Olive Williams; Silver Creek, un- 
der Alinda Pugh; Silver Creek Sixth 
Grade, under Geraldine Fritz; Sala- 
manca, under Mrs. White; Fredonia 
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Reiner Sails for Italy to Lead 
La Scala Orchestra 


(oa be June 4—Fritz 
Reiner has sailed for Italy, 
where he will conduct La Scala 
Orchestra from June 15 to 25. He 

is to return to this city in time to 
lead the Cincinnati Symphony men 

in the opening concert of the new 
season. Advance sale of subscrip- 
tion tickets to the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony’s concert series has already 
proved exceptionally promising. ; 
Viadimir Bakalienikoff has been = 
chosen as an assistant conductor. 
He came to America as a member 
of the Moscow Musical Art Studio, 
visiting this country by arrange- 
ment with Morris Gest. He will 
lead the violas of the Cincinnati 
PHILtie WERTHNER. 


forces. 





The Chorus Which Sang Handel’s “Messiah” at the Second Annual Festival at Fredonia, With the Soloists: 
Lovejoy, Gustav Marker and Edward Michehl 




















Howard Clarke Davis, President of the 
Western New York Festival Association 
and Conductor of the Chorus 


High School, under Bertha Taylor; 
Dunkirk, under Ralph Herrick; James- 
town, under Ebba Goranson; Fredonia 
Normal, under R. J. Albrecht; Olean, 
under Richard Teute; Chautauqua, un- 
der C. B. Gibbs; Falconer, under Doris 
Phillips; Buffalo Normal, under Hurt. 


Band Day Is Held 


Thursday was Band Day. Appearing 
were Dunkirk High School Band, Salam- 
anca High, Bath Band, under Clifford 
Van Gelder, Silver Creek, Jamestown 
with Arthur Goranson as conductor, and 
Erie Academy Band of fifty, under W. 
S. Owen. The parade of the massed 
bands in the afternoon was considered 
the most picturesque event of the Festi- 
val. 

Glee Club Day, which had opened the 
Festival, began in the morning with 
three class groups. In Class B, the first 
group to sing, were the Fredonia Girls’ 
Glee Club, under Bertha Taylor, Silver 
Creek, under Alinda Pugh; Westfield, 
under Elizabeth Soderholm; Randolph 
under Miss C. Swanson; Orchard Park, 
under Adina Birtwhistle. 

In Class C were Chautauqua, under 
Clarissa Gibbs; Ripley, under Mildred 
Hickey; Celeron, under E. B. Welles; 
Dunkirk, under Helen Seeger; Salam 
anca, under Cassie C. White; James 
town, under Ebba Gorenson, made up 
the third group. 


Other clubs which participated in the 


first’ day’s events were the Academy 
High School, Erie, Pa., under Morton 
J. Luvas; the Buffalo Normal Men’s 
Club, under Carl Kumpf, with Ralph 
Palmer as soloist; the Geneseo Norma! 


Glee Club, under Carol J. Holland, and 
the Fredonia Normal Glee Club, under 
Howard C. Davis. 

Appearing the same day were an in- 
strumental quartet: Margaret Batchel- 
der, first violin; Daniel A. Wagner, sec- 
ond violin; Gladys Merriam, viola; Ed- 
win Davis, ’cello, and a trio composed of 
Mr. Davis, Miss Batchelder and Fred- 
erick Quinlan. The concert closed with 
a cantata, “The Legend of Granada,” by 
Henry Hadley, sung by the Glee Club, 
under the baton of H. C. Davis, with 
Pauline Hatch as soprano soloist and 
Edward Michehl, baritone soloist. 

Among the others who appeared on 
Festival programs were Lois Dunbar 
Reid, pianist, of the Fredonia School of 
Music; Erminda Ford Carlson, violinist; 
Marie Loise H. Landers, soprano; 
Bertha Taylor, pianist, music supervisor 
ai the Fredonia High School. 


Pauline Hatch, Myra C. 


On the afternoon of the last day, Mr. 
Davis gave an address, which was fol- 
lowed by general discussion of tone qual- 
ity; by demonstrations by the Normal 
Glee Club, the fifth grade of Dunkirk 
School No. 4, and the Normal sixth 
grade; and by a music clinic conducted 
by Dr. Russell Carter of the State Edu- 
cational Department. Demonstrations 
of kindergarten rhythmic music by three 
children’s orchestras followed. 

Of the prizes offered, the first, of $25 
in music from the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, was awarded to the 
Jamestown High School Orchestra; the 
second, of $12.50 in music to the Sala- 
manca High School Orchestra. A _ spe- 
cial prize of a set of musical encyclo- 
pedias, went to the Silver Creek schools, 
which were trained by Alinda Pugh. The 
Normal Glee Club was accredited the 
title of Best All Around Glee Club. 





“VIKINGS” GREETED 
IN AMERICAN DEBUT 


National Chorus of Sweden 
Opens Tour with New 
York Concert 


The National Chorus of Sweden, the 
official title of which is Sangsallskapet 
de Svenske, a group of some forty sing- 
ers, conducted by Emil Carelius, made 
its American début in Carnegie Hall, 
before a large audience of compatriots, 
on the evening of May 31. The chorus, 
which recently arrived in the United 
States, will make an extensive tour of 
American cities and will give another 
New York program in July. The tour 
is being made under the patronage of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

The “Singing Vikings,” as they have 
been dubbed, first appeared wearing the 
caps that are associated with singing 
societies of their country. John Hel- 
berg, first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Union of Swedish Singers, made a 
speech in Swedish and presented a 
wreath from the three local Swedish 
choral societies, the Swedish Glee Club 
of Brooklyn and the Svea and the Lyran 
societies of New York. These societies, 
grouped in the rear of the hall, sang a 
song of welcome, to which the visitors 
responded in kind. During the program 
two motionless standard-bearers held 
aloft the American and the Swedish 
flags at either side of the stage. 

The program given by the singers was 
in their native tongue, except for an en- 
core or two, in English, which included 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” The impres- 
sion was definitely pleasing. The sing- 
ers excel in a warm, lyric type of ex- 
pression usually associated with folk- 
song performance. 

The quality of the voices is especially 
good in the tenor section, which showed 
a sonorous, fluent high quality of tone 


very rare in American organizations. 
The ease with which these high voices 
sustained an accompaniment of rou- 
lades against the melody would have 
shamed many a soprano section. The 
baritones and basses seem rather less 
colorful. The blending of tone was often 
most impressive. 

Mr. Carelius, who is known in his na- 
tive land as composer as well as conduc- 
tor, is an unostentations leader. He se- 
cured generally satisfactory results. 

The program listed songs of Palm- 
gren, Alfven, Peterson-Berger, Olsson, 
Stenhammer and others, as well as a 
group of folk-songs. Soloists from the 
group included Gustaf Rodin and Johan 
Friberg, tenors, and John Johanson and 
Joel Berglund, baritones. Nw. a. 


Soloists for Scheveningen Named 


THE HAGUE, May 15.—Soloists for 
the annual summer concerts at Scheve- 
ningen this year, to be conducted again 
by Georg Schneevoigt and Ignaz Neu- 
mark, have recently been announced. 
They include the following: pianists, 
Harold Bauer, Vladimir Horowitz, Jose 
Iturbi, Leonid Kreutzer, Arthur Rubin- 
stein and Marcelle Meyer; violinists, 
Mischa Elman, Carl Flesch, Cecilia 
Hansen, Jacques Thibaud, Zlatko Bala- 
kovic and Alexander Schmuller; singers, 


Jacques Urlus, Birgit Engell, Emmy 
Krueger, Ninon Vallin, Ilona Durigo, 


Theodora Versteegh and Co van Geuns; 
’cellists, Van Isterdael, and Mmes. Gar- 
busova and Madeleine Monnier. 


“Oedipe,” New Stravinsky ; 
Work, for Paris : 
ARIS, May 15.—Stravinsky }| 


has completed a new work, 
“Oedipe,” according to Le Menes- 
trel. It is described as lyric 


opus for the stage. It is scheduled 
for a world-premiére in Paris, at 
a date to be announced later. 
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Great Beyond Calls Once Regal-Voiced 
Campanari, Formerly Among Great 
of the Vocal World—Bogey of Pro- 
ducing Wagner Lays Cold Hand on 
Covent Garden Orchestra — New 
York Critic Makes Some Sugges- 
tions for Bettering the Bayreuth 
Sagas at the Metropolitan—Con- 
flicts That Rack the Gentle Muses 
of Lyric and Song—Delicate Art of 
Concert-Reviewing and Its Perils, 
Social and Otherwise — Sartorial 
Graces and Song—How the Instru- 
ments Grew. 


Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

ND now that fine old baritone, Giu- 
44 seppe Campanari, has joined the 
host of silent singers in the Great Be- 
yond. It seems only yesterday when his 
superbly resonant voice fairly lifted me 
out of my seat at the Metropolitan, yet 
to most of our younger opera habitués 
he is only a name and scarcely that. 

Fifteen years have, indeed, elapsed 
since he was Scotti’s great rival in bari- 
tone roles in New York’s opera house, 
and in those fifteen years other baritones 
have come and gone to capture and hold 
for a span the favor of an ever-chang- 
ing public. Scotti remains, with the 
prospect that he may rival in America 
the long career of Battistini in Europe. 
Campanari’s career was as curiously 
brief as these other careers have been 
long. His heyday lasted only about a 
decade, for in his last few years at the 
Metropolitan his star was clearly de- 
clining, his appearances were relatively 
few, and his public had turned to other 
idols. 

Yet, what a fine artist he was in those 
roles that were suitable to his somewhat 
staccato type of singing and his unim- 
pressive physique! No subsequent 
Figaro has approached him in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” Not only did he sing 
the patter of “Largo al factotum” with 
an incomparable zest, but he brought 
to this mercurial character an unctuous 
fun that was free of slap-stick and 
rough buffoonery. He was almost 
equally good as Mozart’s Figaro, though 
his lack of stature kept him from a part 
like Don Giovanni, the réle in which 
Scotti made his début at the time when 
Campanari was in the first flush of his 
Metropolitan success. 

He was the high-noter of his time 
among baritones, with a ringing top A 
fiat (I have even heard that he could 


produce a good B flat on occasion), but> 


he did not use his upper voice for the 
spectacular effects of some later singers. 
His production had always a curious 
accentuation of rhythmic beats that 
gave it an individuality, even when in 
legato passages it was sometimes dis- 
turbing. 

Personally, I liked him best in lively 
parts, but there was always real dig- 
nity in his delivery of the music of 
Valentin, Marcello or Escamillo, even 
_ when his lack of inches placed him at 

a serious disadvantage. 


1 remember particularly his thrilling 
delivery of Ford’s monologue—that same 
tortured outburst of jealousy which 
made Lawrence Tibbett famous over- 
night—in the last previous revival of 
“Falstaff” at the Metropolitan, about 
1909. Scotti was the fat knight then, 
as now; and up to this point in the 
second act, the revival had been his 
show. But in the Monologue, Campa- 
nari, who had become something of an 
old story to Metropolitan subscribers, 
recaptured all of his old time fire and 
sang with such white-hot intensity as 
to evoke a demonstration not unlike that 
which Tibbett created, though not so 
prolonged. 


I remember that the man behind me, 
a stranger, tapped me on the shoulder 
and said: “He is still the greatest of 
them all.” 

Only five or six years later Campanari 
was out, and I have heard that he was 
so hurt over the close of his Metropoli- 
tan career that in all of the many years 
he remained in New York teaching sing- 
ing, he never so much as set foot inside 
the opera house where he had been 
a reigning favorite. He was a sensitive, 
retiring man, altogether likable when 
one really got to know him, but ap- 
parently not greatly interested in per- 
sonal publicity and inclined to avoid 
unnecessary contacts. 

As a teacher he had no such wide- 
spread success as his fame in opera 
would have seemed to warrant, though I 
know that some of his pupils admired 
him immensely. Though Italian born, he 
was one of America’s great contribu- 
tions to the lyric stage, as his entire 
operatic career can be said to have been 
made in this country. It seems a pity 
that it ended so soon, but his was a star 
that burned very brightly while it was 
on high. 


* * * 


HALL we ever hear, outside of Bay- 

reuth, fine orchestral performances 
of the Wagner scores?—asks Lawrence 
Gilman, of the Herald Tribune, in dis- 
cussing performances of the music- 
dramas here and abroad. He refers to 
orchestral playing in London as notori- 
ously bad these days, and brings in 
Ernest Newman to corroborate this, 
though expressing doubt as to whether 
the Covent Garden Orchestra under 
Bruno Walter plays much less delectably 
than the Metropolitan’s under Bodanzky. 
The trouble with both, he emphasizes, is 
insufficient rehearsing, and he adds that 
the same difficulty exists at Munich— 
that when Muck conducted “Tristan” 
there last summer he was obliged to 
deal with an unrehearsed orchestra. 
Only Muck’s “transcendent authority 
and musicianship” enabled him to obtain 
the results which Gilman regarded as 
amazing, though I may remark in pass- 
ing that I know another Wagner spe- 
cialist who was not particularly im- 
pressed by this same Muckian “Tristan.” 

Now, what is to be done about this 
all too familiar complaint of under- 
rehearsed Wagner? Surely—whatever 
may be necessary in Munich—an institu- 
tion as wealthy as the Metropolitan can 
find a solution. The trouble for several 
seasons has been that with the ever- 
expanding répertoire and the increased 
number of novelties (to say nothing of 
the orchestra’s participation in the con- 
certs of the Friends of Music, entailing 
rehearsals that have nothing to do with 
the Metropolitan) the musicians have 
been overworked. If they have re- 
hearsed a novelty in the morning, and 
played at a special matinée of a Puccini 
opera in the afternoon, in what condition 
are they to do justice to “Tristan” or 
“Gétterdimmerung” that night? Even 
if time could be found for additional re- 
hearsals of these works, that would only 
add to the physical fatigue which some- 
times is only too apparent in the blurts 
and slips and evidences of sag that audi- 
tors who know their Wagner often note 
with amazement in the midst of other- 
wise beautiful playing. 

For some time I have felt that if the 
Metropolitan is to continue its policy of 
presenting as many as forty-eight operas 
in a twenty-four weeks’ season, with 
special afternoon performances com- 
plicating the already heavy subscription 
round, a relief orchestra will become an 
essential. Where the artistic quality of 
any given representation is, presumably, 
the governing consideration, and not the 
expense involved in the production. it is 
nothing far-fetched to regard a double 
orchestra, like a double chorus and mul- 
tiple casts of singers, as a necessity. 

It is taken for granted that the Met- 
ropolitan management spends any sum 
it finds convenient or essential for lavish 
investitures and that it pays the highest 
fees of any opera house in the world 


for the sake of engaging the individual 
artists it may happen to want. 


Surely the quality of the orchestral 
playing in the Wagner works is no less 
important than the scenery or the sing- 
ing. And if it must be admitted—as the 
last several seasons seem to indicate— 
that one set of players cannot go the 
pace demanded of them, no matter how 
admirably they might play under more 
favorable circumstances, then it seems 
to me the Metropolitan can very well 
afford to have two. 


* * * 


66CYOME . DAY,” opines the hopeful 
Mr. Gilman—“somewhere (will it 
be on West Fifty-seventh Street, a few 
years hence?)—-we may see an Opera 
House which will assemble for its Wag- 
ner performances the best of the singers 
from Thirty-ninth Street and Seventh 
Avenue, Covent Garden, Munich and 
Vienna; an orchestra as carefully sifted 
and as scrupulously rehearsed as Bay- 
reuth’s; a staging as imaginative and 
liberalized as Munich’s, and a conductor 
of will and genius, who may have caught 
something of the fire of Toscanini and 
the authority of Muck. We cannot im- 
agine who this might be, unless per- 
chance it were Leopold Stokowski. If 
Mr. Stokowski is looking for new wo.lds 
to conquer, the orchestra pit of a great 
opera house might tempt him—at least 
for a series of guest appearances in a 
special Wagner Cycle de luxe, at prices 
so alluringly altitudinous that no New 
Yorker could possibly resist them. . 


“But probably it is time to wake up.” 


There is no real reason, so far as I 
can see, for regarding all that Gilman 
has pictured here as a remote or im- 
possible dream. There has been a steady, 
if slow improvement in the quality of 
Wagner performances at the Metropoli- 
tan since the music dramas were recalled 
from exile, one by one, beginning with 
the season of 1919-20, less than eight 
years ago. “Gétterdimmerung” and 
“Rheingold,” it is well to remember, have 
been back only three seasons. The Wag- 
ner wing of the company has been built 
cautiously, it would seem, and while I 
will not pretend to say that the singers 
obtained are better than those whom Mr. 
Gilman has named as the particular 
ornaments of the Covent Garden season, 
I do feel that a very good foundation 
has been laid for a thoroughly admirable 
Wagner ensemble, to which individuals 
can be added from season to season as 
they demonstrate their superiority 
abroad. 

At least one such, Gertrud Kappel, 
has been newly engaged for next year. 
It is Gilman himself who writes that 
her Briinnhilde, Kundry and _ Isolde 
“stirred all who heard her last year at 
Munich.” But, as I have indicated ere 
this, in this matter of Wagner at the 
Metropolitan, I am less concerned over 
the respective merits of those artists who 
have or have not been engaged than I 
am with details of the staging and what 
to me is the most important single con- 
sideration—the playing of the men who 
sit in the pit. 

If more and more of us are coming 
to prefer our Wagner in concert form, 
this is not entirely the fault of the sing- 
ers and the stage action. Not a little 
of this preference is due to the circum- 
stance that the concert-Wagner usually 
is a great deal better played. 


* * * 


REQUENTLY, one finds in more or 

less out-of-the-way places observa- 
tions on musical subjects which cause 
one to ponder. A sentence or more, flung 
here or there, will bring into the mind 
some important question upon which the 
original statement has had only an in- 
direct bearing, and controversy arises, 
either in one’s own mind or with other 
people. 

Reading Phillips Russell’s “Benjamin 
Franklin, the First Civilized Ameri- 
can,” I came upon this statement made 
anent Franklin’s rubbing elbows with 
prominent literary and musical folk in 
London in the Year of Grace, 1757: 

“He (Franklin), is not long in dis- 
covering that music and poetry, instead 
of being twin sisters, are bitter rivals, 
and that each lives with difficulty in the 
presence of the other. He wishes to 
make the melody of a song serve the 
words and when he finds the music of 
such masters as Handel overwhelming 
the words, he condemns the composers 
of the time.” 

Franklin was certainly not the last 
person to make this sage observation 
and he may not have been the first. The 
charge has often been brought against 
American song composers as a class, 
that they spoil what might otherwise 
have been good melodies by attempting 


to mate them with incompatible words, 
and the result is speedy divorce de 
mensa et thoro. 

This is not altogether a matter of the 
suitability of the particular tune to the 
particular verse, but, just as often, of 
the attempt to set to music a poem that 
simply will not set. And here, curiously 
enough, one meets the difficulty so sel- 
dom recognized by song composers, that 
frequently the poem most essentially 
lyric as a poem, is not suitable at all 
for a song. 

This difficulty or impossibility is most 
obvious in the works of the poets who 
rank as among the most lyric in the 
English language, Shelley and Poe. 
Find, if you can, an absolutely satis- 
factory setting of Shelley’s “I Arise 
from Dreams of Thee” or the same 
writer’s “Good Night? Ah No, the Night 
Is Ill, That Severs Those It Should 
Unite.” 

Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” which 
in itself is as pure music as ever was 
created, has baffled musical setting. 
Take almost any of Poe’s poems (save 
“To Helen” which Charlies Martin 
Loeffler made into one of the few hun- 
dred per cent satisfactory American 
songs) and see what has happened. 

Speaking of Poe, brings one at once 
to his literary descendant, Verlaine. Is 
there an absolutely perfect setting of 
anything of Verlaine’s? Reynaldo Hahn 
has caught the vague, almost decadent 
atmosphere of one or two of his poems, 
but somehow or other, Hahn’s songs 
seem ethereal, inconsequential stuff and 
one tires of them easily. Who has been 
=— to set the satisfactorily thundering 
ines: 


“Qu'as-tu fait, toi que voila 
Pleurant sans cesse 
Qu'as-tu fais, tol que V a 


De ta jeunesse”? 


Conversely, some of the greatest songs 
are made out of mediocre poems 
Brahms’ beautiful “O Wiisst ich Doch” 
reeks of German schwdarmerei, and his 
equally lovely “Wir Wandelten” is made 
on an equally trivial poem. The same 
is true of many of Schubert’s songs. 

In American song literature, I might 
prolong the list to incredible limits, sa‘ 
that I probably would be accused 
anti-Americanism. It is strange, how- 
ever, the vogue that some utterly 
ferior songs by American composers can 





have with artists and public. This may 
be the result of chauvinism, but what- 
ever the cause, it is a regrettable one 


As long as mediocrity finds a ready mar 
ket there is less stimulation for those 
who would and could write good songs 
and who sometimes do! 


Be é oe 
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Y recent remarks about crit 

criticism have brought to me a 
trail of recollections, not all of them 
confined to the highly specialized field 
in New York. I remember, for instance, 
the plight of a friend who was manag- 
ing editor of a leading newspaper in one 
of the secondary North American cities 
Lacking a trained musician on his staff 
to do a critic’s work, this editor did the 
next best thing; he assigned one of his 
ablest reporters to write up musical 
events. In effect, his instructions were 
“Do not try to air knowledge you do 
not possess. Do not aim at being tech- 
nical. Give the facts of the concert or 
opera. Describe, as best you can, the 
reaction of the audience to the artist, or 
artists. State whether the audience was 
large or small, enthusiastic or merely 
lukewarm.” This the reporter did; and 
as he wrote clear English, his reviews 
were easy reading. 

Readers, en masse, however, did not 
approve. The editor was bombarded 
with complaints from persons who 
averred that they were not interested in 
cut and dried facts, but wanted authori- 
tative criticism. So the editor engaged 
one of the leading musicians in the city 
to take over the job—“on the side.” For 
reasons politic, the new critic was to re- 
main anonymous; but he was given 
carte blanche to express his opinions. 
The editor felt happier, but his happi- 
ness was short-lived. Almost at once 
the bombardment of complaints was re- 
newed, but with this difference—that the 
new army of complainers 
largely of musicians. 

“What am I to do?” the bewildered 
editor asked his familiars. “People com- 
plained because the man who wrote up 
musical things wasn’t a musician. So I 
engage a musician, and they complain 
still more. What am I to do? I ask 
you.” 

I don’t know whether he acted on any- 
one’s advice, but in the course of time I 
heard that the musician had been dis- 
missed, and the reporter reinstalled. 
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I HAVE -been intimate enough with 
eritics to know that in many cases 
they are as violently criticized as the 
artists who come under their own criti- 
cism. Critic friends have told me they 
had found it wise to avoid even the 
most casual personal contacts with pro- 
fessional persons. 

“If I am seen passing the time of day 
with a simger or a pianist,” one said, 
“and later give that artist a favorable 
review, I am accused of having been in- 
fluenced.” 

An incident which finally led to this 
resolve was related to me somewhat as 
follows: 

“IT went to an operatic performance,” 
ne said, “and after it was over looked 
up someone in a minor executive position 
te imquire about certain announcements 
f forthcoming productions. Our con- 
versation was of the briefest, and might 
have been shouted from the housetops 
for all either of us would have cared. 
No mention was made of the perform- 
ance which I had just witnessed. When 
I wrote my review, I gave particular 
praise to one of the women who had 
sung a leading part and who was a new- 
comer in the city. Afterward I learned 
that she was a personal friend of the 
executive te whom I had spoken; and 
as I had been seen speaking to him, the 
word was gaily passed around that he 
had ‘told me what to write.’ Thereafter 
I steadily refused all social invitations 
that involved meeting a member of the 
musical profession. Inevitably I missed 
personal contacts with numbers of very 
harming and genuine artists, contacts 
which I would have enjoyed.” 

However, this is a situation in which 

sacrifices are not all on the critics’ 
side. I have known sensitive artists to 

id meeting critics they admired (and, 
mpossible as it may seem, some artists 

admire some critics) for fear of ap- 
earing to be currying favor. 


+b 
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| ge you ever talk to one prima donna 

about another? It is an exceed- 
gly illuminating experience. One of 

imps who claims the ability to make 

he female of the species disclose the 
nermost secrets of what she thinks 
about—that is, about others of her sex, 
sent me a report some time since. 

The prima donna in question is one 
¢ the most successful, hence she speaks 
s one having authority and not as the 
scribes and pharisees. The matter in 
westion was whether the personality of 

the singer or the idea of the composer 
s the more important thing. 

“I know a singer,” she said, “who fails 
f being a great artist because she in- 
sists that the thing she calls her ‘per- 
sonality’ is more important than any- 
thing else. This woman has reached 
the highest artistic heights but she has 
never been able to dwell there. People 

mplain that sometimes she _ sings 
superbly, but that at others, her work 
s so indifferent that it is scarcely worth 
istening to. You see, there is the 
trouble with letting your ‘personality’ 
um away with you. Some day, when 
rou are giving an important recital, 
something happens to upset you and all 
ya can express of your ‘personality’ is 
ummnoyance, which edifies nobody. If, 
ywever, you efface yourself, consider 
yurself merely the medium of the com- 
oser’s and the poet’s idea, you can for- 
get yourself entirely and personal de- 
tails cease to exist.” 

Another singer was scored on account 
f her eccentric way of dressing. 

“The woman is beautiful,” she said 
but her gowns dominate her so, that few 
eople realize it! With her beautiful, 
statuesque head and neck, if she would 
tress plainly, she would be superb even 
efore she opened her mouth!” 


a * - 


HIS recalls another story the same 

imp once told me of a prominent and 
veautiful member of the Metropolitan. 
She had appeared in one of the Sunday- 
tight concerts wearing a modish and ex- 
vensive gown far up from the floor. 
Now, this singer is built upon Junoesque 
imes, and, like all humankind, yearns 
to be the other way. She affects flapper- 
ish effects. The gown was in the latest 
style, it was made for her in Paris, 
it cost so many francs and, ecco! it 


couldn’t possibly be anything but beau- 
tiful and becoming. 

The imp thought otherwise and said 
so in words of one syllable. The fur 
flew at the time, but the lovely singer 
evidently took the matter to heart. 

The next time she appeared at a Sun- 
day night concert, it was on the bili 
with a member of the company who has 
always been noted for her superb, im- 
peccable taste in dress. In fact, the 
party of the second part has_ been 
accused of dazzling the eyes of her 
audiences for the purpose of deadening 
their ears to some not .invariably good 
singing. 

The party of the first part, this time, 
wore a magnificent white satin gown 
down to the floor and dripping with 
strings of pearls. It was not in the 
prevailing mode, but it was a thing of 
beauty, it was becoming, it was almost 
barbaric. The audience burst into a 
furor of applause as soon as she ap- 
peared. She sang. superbly. Her 
triumph was immediate, unqualified. 

The party of the second part came on 
directly after her. Her dress too, was 
lovely, she was beautiful to look at but 
in an entirely different style. The audi- 
ence, however, had spent its enthusiasm. 
She was received kindly but not with 
a riot. 

The imp saw the first prima donna 
shortly after. 

“Now,” he said, “Perhaps another 
time you’ll believe what I tell you!” 

And the answer to all this? Don’t 
you know it? The tall Juno is still try- 
ing to be a flapper, and her friends and 
admirers are all grieving accordingly! 

* * * 


HE French Society of Ethnography 

recently listened to a lecture by one 
Georges Montaudon on the nine varieties 
of accident by which musical instru- 
ments came into being. The causes are 
reported by the Paris Comedia, and are 
reproduced here with comments: 

Banging together of two articles. 
This gave rise to the cymbals, and also 
has figured in percussive contacts of 
rivals tenors’ heads during altercation. 

Thump of one on another motionless 
surface. Here came forth the drum and 
—the piano. (N. B.—Example found in 
prima donna’s effective swoonings.) 

Rattling of seeds in a gourd. Respon- 
sible for the calabash, the castanets, etc. 
Exemplified in chattering teeth of ope- 
ratic managers, when violently shaken 
by irate prime donne assolute. 

Drawing notched stick over surface. 
Had rise when mezzo-contraltos of Mezo- 
cene era first began to keep record of 
concert dates on dented bamboo rod. 

Three varieties of pinching.—Plain 
pinching, of string with one end at- 
tached, and finally of string with both 
ends attached. N. B. Source of ukelele, 
ete. Responsible for blue marks on 
shins of operatic prompters, who have 
failed to give the delectable diva her 
proper cue. 

Air sounding against an edged sur- 
face anteceded Pan’s famous invention 
of pipe. Bibulous tenor of world fame 
rediscovered principle while humming 
over the neck of a particularly large 
wine-bottle, P. V., 1907. (P. V.—Prior 
to Volstead.) 

Air regulated by a valve, as in trum- 
pet. Principle discovered by Socrates 
when he affixed large and efficacious 
muzzle over chattering lips of his wife 
Xantippe. Sighed for since by many 
neighbors of vocalizing musical ladies. 

Air regulated by reed. A far more 
complicated stage. Gave rise to oboe 
and other instruments of torture. Diffi- 
culty of performance said to curtail 
lives of practitioners. Not a bad thing 
in some cases. 

* * * . 

INALLY, comes the principle of lash- 

ing the air. The highest develop- 
ment of this form is found in the motion 
picture theater organ, playing “Little 
Annie Rooney” to an Epic of Life in 
the Great Closed Spaces, says your 


L—— 


Saroya and Onofrei to Sing in 


“Tosca” at Bucharest Opera 


Paris, May 25.—Bianca Saroya, so- 
prano, and her husband, Demetrio Ono- 
frei, tenor, who are visiting Paris, have 
been engaged to sing at the National 
Opera in Bucharest. They are sched- 
uled to make their débuts in that city in 
“Tosca.” Both singers are well-known 
in America for their appearances with 
the San Carlo Opera forces. 


Direr’s Art Inspires Stage Setting 
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EIMAR, May 30.—A _ novel black 
and white stage setting was de- 
signed for the production in the National 
Theater here of the opera, “The Ma 
donna of the Meadow Hedge,” by J. G. 
Mracek. The aim of the designers was 
to reproduce the quality of Diirer’s wood- 
cuts, as the central figure of the work 
is the famous sixteenth century artist. 
The opera was given its premiére 
several months ago in Hanover, under 


Where the Summer 


for American and 


ILLIAM GORHAM RICE, §s state 

civil service commissioner, calls at- 
tention to a series of important carillon 
recitals to be given in the United States, 
in Canada and in Europe, during the 
summer. Recitals generally last for an 
hour, except when they occur just before 
or immediately after a church service, 
in which case the playing is of about 
twenty minutes’ duration. 

The schedule follows: 

United States: New York, Park Ave- 
nue and _  “Sixty-fourth Street, every 
Wednesday evening at 7 o’clock; Sunday 
before and after morning service; Sun- 
day evening at 7; Percival Price, caril- 
lonneur. 

Albany, N. Y., City Hall, inaugura- 
tion, 8.30 Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, Sept. 18, 19 and 20, by Josef 
Denyn; playing every Sunday evening 
thereafter until Oct. 30. 

Morristown, N. J., every Wednesday 
evening at 8.30; Frederick Rocke, caril- 
lonneur. 

Princeton, N. J., University, Cleveland 
Tower; presentation 6.30 June 17; dedi- 
cation afternoon June 19; Anton Brees, 
carillonneur; other recitals later. 

Cohasset, Mass., every Tuesday eve- 
ning at 8.30; Sunday afternoon 4; K. 
Lefevere, carillonneur. 

Gloucester, Mass., every Wednesday 
evening at 8; K. Lefevere, carillonneur. 

Andover, Mass., Phillips Academy, 
every Sunday afternoon at 3.30, except 
vacation; C. F. Pfatteicher, carillonneur. 

Mercersburg, Pa., Academy, every 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon at 4, 
except vacation; every Saturday night 
in May at 10.15; Anton Brees, carillon- 
neur. 

Philadelphia, 6019 Germantown Ave- 
nue, every Wednesday evening at 7.30; 
Sunday at 10.15 and 7.30; B. Mansert, 
carillonneur. 

Chicago, St. Chrysostom’s Church, 
1414 Dearborn Parkway; frequent re- 
citals upon the recently dedicated Crane 
Memorial Carillon; M. Simonds, caril- 
lonneur. 

Canada: Ottawa, Victory Tower; in- 
auguration July 1, 2 and 3, by K. Le- 
fevere. and recitals during summer. 

England: Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, frequent’ recitals; W. E. Jordan, 
carillonneur. 

France: Saint Amand-les-Eaux, Nord, 
every day at 11.30; René and Maurice 
Lannoy. carillonneurs. 

The Netherlands: Alkmaar 


(Cheese 


the title of “Master Diirers Picture.” 
It tells of the fatal wrath of the blind 
father of his model, Felicitas. He is 
inspired by a jealous suitor to attack the 
artist, believing him the betrayer of his 
daughter. The girl throws herself be- 
fore her beloved master and receives 
the death-blow herself. 

The scene pictured above shows the 
painter at work on the picture of the 
Madonna, while the heroine sits in the 
model’s stand. 


Carillion Will Ring 


European Peoples 
} 


Market), Friday noon. Amsterdam 
(Palace), every Monday noon. ’s Herto- 
genbosch, every Wednesday evening at 
9. Middelburg (Butter Market), every 
Friday noon. Nykerk, every Thursday 
evening at 8 in July and August. Rot- 
terdam, New City Hall, every Saturday 
afternoon at 2; every Wednesday in 
summer at 9; F. Timmerman, carillon- 


neur. Utrecht, every Saturday at 11; 
J. A. H. Wagenaar, cari!lonneur. 
Belgium: Malines, every Monday eve- 


ning at 9 (except in July), exceptionally 
fine recitals; J. Deny, G. Nees, and 
others, carillonneurs; also every Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday, 10 to 12, by 
J. Denyn and pupils. Antwerp, every 
Monday evening at 9 and Friday morn- 
ing at 11.30; G. Brees, carillonneur. 
Bruges, generally every Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evening at 9, 
and every Sunday, Wednesday and 
Saturday morning at 11.15; A. Nau- 
welaerts, carillonneur. Ghent, Saturday 
evening at 9; R. Dierick, carillonneur. 


Questions Answered 


“My experience is that any question, 
in English, on a reply post card ad- 
dressed to ‘The Carillonneur’ of any 
town, will be promptly answered,” says 
Mr. Rice. “Many newspapers regularly 
print singing tower notes. 

“The traveler in Europe, even though 
not able to arrange to be present at 
playing by a carillonneur, can get some 
slight idea of the music by listening for 
the brief automatic tunes which float 
down just before the striking of the hour, 
and at the half, and in some places even 
quarter hours. 

“Recently installed in America are 
fifteen excellent carillons. Ten more at 
Mountain Lake, Fla.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Toronto University, 
Canada, and other places are in process 
of construction. 

“The carillon is not a chime. Much 
less is it a ring or peal. In its complete 
development it is a musical instrument 
having several or more chromatic octaves 
of notes produced from bells of perfect 
pitch. A fine carillon surpasses a chime 
much as a cathedral organ surpasses a 
child’s one-finger toy piano. 

“To hear this music in its perfection 
the traveler should, if possible, listen to 
a recital Monday evening at Malines, a 
town only about a half-hour’s ride by 
train from either Antwerp or Brussels.” 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
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Juilliard School of Music 


New York City 


Examinations for fellowships in Composition, Piano, 
Singing, Violin and Violoncello will be held in a number 
of cities from July first to fifteenth. 

Fellowships are for advanced study in the Graduate 
School in New York, and provide for instruction under 
master teachers from October to June. 

Students should be over sixteen and under thirty years 
of age, of American birth or citizenship, whose prepara- 
tory studies have been thoroughly done, and who are en- 
dorsed by teachers or schools. 

Correspondence and requests for application blanks 
should be promptly addressed to 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
47-51 East 52nd Street 
New York City 


The Cities at which examinations are to be held will be 
determined as far as possible for the convenience of appli- 
cants, and candidates will be notified. 

Awards of fellowships will be conditional upon the ap- 
proval of the Graduate School Faculty at the entrance 
examinations, September 26-30, in New York. 
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Colorful Career of “Psychic Musician” Closes 
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Francis Grierson, Noted as 
Untaught Genius of Im- 
provisation, Dies in Poverty 
in Los Angeles—Was Friend 
of Wagner, Auber, Verlaine, 
Hugo — Acclaimed Abroad 
as Young Man 


ry ANGELES, June 4.—A _ colorful 
tale worthy of a novelist’s pen is 
revealed in the career of Francis Grier- 
son, essayist, lecturer, author and un- 
taught musician, who died here in severe 
poverty at the age of seventy-nine on 


June 1. Seated at the piano, on which 
his remarkable “psychic improvisations” 
had been played, he succumbed in the 
presence of Waldemar Tonner, his secre- 
tary for forty-one years, who lately had 
striven to support himself and Mr. 
Grierson by giving French lessons. A 
few days before his death Mr. Grierson 
pawned a watch given him by the late 
King Edward of England. 

Born in England, near Birkenhead, 
Francis Grierson was brought to Amer- 
ica by his parents, who settled in Illinois, 
when he was less than a year old. He 
grew up amid surroundings familiar to 
the usual farmer’s son. He became, as 
did his father, an ardent worshipper of 
Lincoln and heard that personage in one 
of his debates with Stephen Douglas. 
His impressions of Lincoln he later noted 
in his book, “The Valley of Shadows.” 
When the Civil War began Mr. Grierson 
was in St. Louis and became a messenger 
for General Fremont. 

From his earliest years, Mr. Grierson 
showed unusual faculties for improvisa- 
tion at the piano, though he was unable 
throughout his career, it is said, to read 
a note of musie and was never initiated 
into the intricacies of the art. When 
Mr. Grierson presented himself to Auber 
in Paris as a pupil, the composer advised 
him against study, saying that perhaps 
he would “spoil a strange gift.” Not 
yet twenty, Mr. Grierson began a tour 
of great brilliance, giving improvisa- 
tional piano recitals in the chief cities 
of Europe and, by royal invitation, at 
principal courts. For twenty years he 
continued to be a sensation, becoming 
widely reputed as the “psychic musi- 
cian.” 


Knew Distinguished Folk 


During these years he became well- 
known to many of the most distin- 
guished persons of the century, among 
them Alexandre Dumas fils, Richard 
Wagner, Victor Hugo, Sully Prud- 
homme, Samuel David, Paul Verlaine, 
Stephen Mallarmé, Gustave Flaubert, 
Leon Gastoinel, Leconte de Lisle and 
Sylvestre Saint-Etienne. 

Without forsaking his curious musical 
art, Mr. Grierson then turned to writing. 
Critical studies and essays on literature, 
painting, political economy, psychology, 
and other subjects occupied his attention 
in France, Italy, Austria, Russia and 
Germany. 

Among his best known volumes are 
“La Revolte Idealiste,” “Modern Mystic- 
ism,” “The Celtic Temperament,” which 
was adopted as a literary textbook by 
the Imperial University of Japan; “The 
Valley of Shadows,” “Parisian Por- 
traits,” “La Vie et les Hommes,” “The 
Humor of the Underman,” “The Invinci- 
ble Alliance,” “Illusions and Realities of 


the World War,” and “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” He was also a frequent con- 
tributor to leading periodicals of Eng- 
land, France and America, and lectured 
at leading universities of this country 
and Europe. 


A Critical Study 


In a study on Mr. Grierson’s intuitive 
musicianship published im MUSICAL 
AMERICA in 1914, Arthur Farwell gives 
an interesting insight into the “psychic 
musician’s” performance. 

“While Mr. Grierson has developed 
certain types of music,” Mr. Farwell 
wrote, “certain types of theme, color, 
rhythm, as any composer would, along 
the general lines of which his imagi- 
nation travels, no actual improvisation 
is, or can be, exactly repeated. The 
element of surprise, however, is never 
far away, and the player follows new 
leads with amazing confidence and cer- 
tainty. Moreover, his types are widely 
divergent in character. 

“To hear him in one of his more 
dynamic improvisations is a remarkable 
experience. The room is dim, almost 
dark The player can scarcely see the 
keyboard. He strikes a simple triad, 
and one hears a few tentative fragments 
of phrase. Perhaps a staccato passage 
will occur before the current of sound 
settles down to its course. A definite 
rhythm sets in. Melodic passages begin 
to grow out of this rhythm, above, below, 
in the midst of the harmony. The chords 
are broad and orchestral—it sounds as 
if the player had three hands. The 
sound increases. The player is driven 
on as if by an irresistible power. New 
ideas leap into the scheme, like Minerva 
springing full-grown from the head of 











Grierson, from a 


Vernon Hill 


Francis Drawing by 


Jove. Rhythm—rhythm above all! An 
unhesitating power drives it on. The 
player is certainly not ‘making this up’ 
in his head. The dynamic climax is 
rounded, the fragments of theme are 
heard as the body of tone gradually dies 
away in a long, smoothly graded dimi- 
nuendo. The musical idea and the sound 
end at the same time, unlike many mod- 
ern compositions. The whole is more 
like a phenomenon of nature than a piece 
of art.” 





WINNIPEG FETES SCHOLA CANTORUM LEADER 


Hugh Ross Honored on Eve of Depar- 
ture for New York—Piano and Violin 
Concerts Prove Enjoyable Events 


WINNIPEG, June 4.—Before leaving 
for New York, where he has been en- 
gaged as conductor of the Schola Can- 


torum, Hugh Ross was honored at events 
given for him by the Men’s Musical 
Club, the Canadian College of Organists 
(Winnipeg branch), the Orchestral Club, 
Philharmonic Society, and Holy Trinity 
Choir. 

James Wright, a brilliant young violin 
pupil of Philip Shadwick, appeared in 
recital recently in the Music and Arts 
Concert Hall. Mr. Wright, who proved 
to be a student of great promise, gave 
a program consisting of Tartini’s So- 
nata in G Minor; the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and works by 
Bach, Gade, Winternitz and Wieniawski. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. J. M. 
Rice, soprano, and Gwendda Owen 
Davies, pianist. Mr. Wright is leaving 
shortly for England, to take out his 
scholarship of the Associated Board, 
Royal Academy and Royal College of 
Music, London. 

Margaret Fetherstonhaugh, Cecile 
Henderson, Anna Moncrieff and Lulu 
Putnik of the Eva Clare Studio gave a 
piano recital in the Fort Garry Hotel 
Concert Hall on Monday, May 30. Their 
program was thoroughly appreciated by 
a large audience. Miss Putnik played 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian” Fantasy with the second 
part played by Eva Clare. Cecile Hen- 
derson gave Bach’s “French” Suite in G 
Major; the Pastorale and Capriccio by 
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Scarlatti; Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, and 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor by Chopin. 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana and Etudes by 
Chopin, Op. 25, No. 5, and Op. 10, No. 
12, were contributed by Anna Moncrieff. 
Margaret Fetherstonhaugh played “The 
Lark” by Glinka-Balakireff; “Danse 
rituelle du Feu” by De Falla, and 
Chopin’s Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52. 
MARY MONCRIEFF. 


Rollin Pease Sings for lewa Association 


FAYETTE, Iowa, June 6—The Wom- 
en’s Professorship Association of Upper 
Iowa University sponsored a concert by 
Rollin Pease, baritone, in the college 
chapel as a part of the seventy-first com- 
mencement program. This event was 
the last in a series of special programs 
arranged by the Women’s Professorship 
Association this year. B. C. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The music depart- 
ment of Sacred Heart School gave a 
concert recently in the auditorium. The 
program included fifty-eight = 
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WORKS BY STUDENTS 
OF YALE PERFORMED 


Original Compositions Are 


Feature of Closing 
Exercises 
By Arthur Troostwyk 


New Haven, CONN., June 4.—Ten 
prize awards, eight of them for Connecti- 
eut students, were announced by James 
Rowland Angell, president, at the com- 
mencement concert given by students of 


the Yale School of Music, assisted by 
the New Haven Symphony, before a large 
audience in Woolsey Hall on Wednesday 
evening. David Stanley Smith, dean, 
and Hugo Kortschak, concertmaster, 
conducted. 

An interesting feature of the concert 
was the performance of three original 
compositions for orchestra by students, 
the composers being Barbara A. Stevens 
and John Zito of New Haven and Mabel 
Anna Benson, Bridgeport. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: Lila 
Braddock Baumgartner memorial schol- 
arship, to William Spencer Begg of New 
York, 1919, Yale College. Morris Stein- 
ert prize for best original composition, 
to Barbara A. Stevens, Hartford, Conn., 
of the graduating class, for her Prelude 
in D Flat for orchestra. Julia E. Lock- 
wood scholarships for best examinations 
in theory and practice of instrumental 
music, to May Louise McAviney, New 
Haven, for singing; and Estelle Cross- 
man, Ansonia, Conn., for piano. The 
Benjamin Jepson memorial prize for ex- 
cellence in the theory of music was won 
by Helyn Mildred Corper, New Haven. 

Other awards were: Isadore Troost- 
wyk memorial prize for violin students, 
to Mabel Anna Benson, Bridgeport. 
Frances E. Osborne-Kelloge prize for 
theory of music, Carl Gustaf Leonard 
Bloom, Newport, R. I. Louis Felsburg 
memorial scholarship tuition for violin, 
Romeo Tata, Waterbury, Conn. Piano 
prizes to Lawrence Edward Honan, Gay- 
lordsville, Conn., and Harriet Porter 
Stocking, Montclair, N. J. The organ 
prize, the annual competition for which 
was held in May, was awarded to Cor- 
rine Brockett Borchard, New Haven. 


Graduating Recitals Given at Syracuse 
University 
Syracuse, June 4.—Among the grad- 


uating recital programs given in the 
Hall of the John Crouse Memorial Col- 
lege, Syracuse University, was that of 
Agnes Crawford, pianist, on May 26. 
Her program embraced the Franck Pre- 
lude, Fugue and Variation, the Sonatine 
of Ravel and Beethoven’s Op. 90. On 
May 20 Margaret Johnson, soprano, and 
Leo Lawless, pianist, were heard jointly 
in works of Mozart, Mililotti, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Juon, Palmgren, 
Stojowski, Chopin and others. Rachel 
Merrilees, pianist, and Mary Becker vio- 
linist, were heard earlier in the year, and 
Stanley E. Saxton, pianist, on May 6, 
sharing the program with Frances Dean 
Wilcox Brown. 
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A novelty for next season 


NOT A 
“LECTURE 
RECITAL” 





a recital wherein the 





—but a song recital with spoken annotations 
artist, in a few pointed sentences, helps those of the audience who 
need help to a better understanding of a master song—or reveals to 
those who know music some new light or shadow registered on the 
delicate negative of the artist’s soul. 


Such are the fascinating recitals of 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


the internationally famous baritone, whose concerts are under- 
stood and appreciated by all, musician and layman alike, because of the 
brilliant and enlightening comment which supplements his masterly 
singing. 


En route dates season 1927-28 now booking | 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Indians Dance to Blakeslee Opera Rhythms 


























Scene from “The Legend of Wiwaste,” Receiving Its Premiére at Chaffey, Cal. 


Premiére of “Legend of Wi- 
waste” Heard with Acclaim 
at Chaffey, Cal.—Composer 
Is Also Author of Libretto, 
Based on Authentic Story 


HAFFEY, CAL. June 4.— “The 

Legend of Wiwaste” by S. Earle 
Blakeslee, a striking picture, both mus- 
ically and dramatically, of old Indian 
life, with its traditions, superstitions 
and ceremonial dances, had its premiére 
in the Chaffey Auditorium, Friday and 
Saturday, May 13 and 14. The composer 
was not only the author of the libretto, 
which is based on an authentic Indian 
story, but the conductor of the initial 
performance of his opera. 

From what could be gathered at first 
hearing the score possesses unusuai 
richness and beauty—striking qualities 
of rhythm, color, and originality. There 


seems to be a structural unity and a 
depth of texture. At all times the adap- 
tation of musical means to dramatic 
situations is adequate. The score was 
given a good reading by the orchestra 
with Julius Bierlich as concertmaster 

Voices from the music department of 
the Chaffey Collegiens, comprised the 
chorus. Their intonation, attack, tonal 
quality, and action elicited much praise 
Unusually beautiful was the “Calumet” 
chorus, in six and eight part harmony 
with an obbligato by Mr. Rice. 

Brilliant lighting effects demanded by 
the story were effectively manipulated, 
particularly so in the Aurora Borealis 
effects. A spectacular climax to the 
second act was the “Spirit of the North- 
ern Lights,” danced by Dolores Lopez 
of the Denishawn studios. 


Cast Is Admirable 


Princess Tsianina, Indian soprano, 
who sang the title réle of the opera, 
seemed vocally and temperamentally 
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Holland Names Tulip for Anna 
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Pavlowa 
Fg gg neg May 30.—Dur- 
ing Anna Pavlowa’s recent | 
} guest appearances in Haarlem, ' 


; with her company of dancers, the 
+ largest flower-growing firm named 
' an especially large and costly 
white tulip for her. A bouquet of 
the flowers—one bulb of which is 
said to cost between $150 and $200 





—was handed to Mme. Pavlowa, 
following her solo dance, “The 


Dying Swan.” 


adapted to the part of Wiwaste. Never, 
it is asserted, has she appeared to bet- 
ter advantage. 


Leon Rice sang the tenor rdéle of 
Honge brilliantly. Particularly com- 


mendable was his tone quality and dic- 
tion. The love duet with Wiwaste in 
Act I brought repeated curtain calls. 

Chief Yowlache, with his sinister in- 
terpretation of the réle of Red Cloud 
lisplayed the rich and vibrant tone of 
ris bass voice. He admirably charac- 
terized the warrior part. 

A lovely full contralto voice, ably sup- 
with a commendable dramatic 
marked Letta Nash Pinckney’s 
Harpstina. >. B. Francis in 
appearance, voice and action consistent- 
ly carried the spirit of Wakawa to the 
final curtain. Milo Vickery distinguished 


- 


ported 
ability. 


work as 


himself as bass singer in portraying the 
ld medicine man, Owl Man. 


The entire performance was vigorous 
and romantic, replete with picturesque 
tions, and possessing directness 
that compels and sustains interest. 
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CHALIAPIN IS FETED 
AT DEBUT IN VIENNA 


Singer Draws Throngs Who 
Stand for Hours to 
Hear Him 
VIENNA, May 30.—The recent first 
appearance of Feodor Chaliapin in 
Vienna, as guest in “Boris Godounofft” 
at the State Opera, created an unusual 





furore. Chaliapin came here from 
Budapest, where he had sung as 
Méphistophélés to an _— enthusiastic 


throng. A long queue gathered at the 
box office hours before the performance, 
there was a battle for admission, and 
many were turned away. 

In an interview given to the press 
in a body, the Russian bass declared that 
he had enjoyed the reception in Vienna. 
Previously negotiations for his appear- 
ances had come to naught, because of 
the large fee which he required—$3,000 
for a single appearance. This demand 
he defended on the score of having to 
support a large family and many de- 
pendents. 

The bass praised the ensemble spirit 
of the Vienna Opera Company, but said 
that the scenery for “Boris,” though 
magnificent, was not to his liking, as it 
was antiquated. 

He regretted the fact that he did not 
sing Wagnerian réles, but declared that 
he did not believe in translating the 
works of this composer. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—The = annual 
concert of the Willimantic State Normal 
School Chorus and Glee Club was given 
under the direction of Morgan R. St. 
John. W. E. C. 
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THE STUDIO of ARTHUR WILSON 


905 Boylston Street, Boston Open Until August Ist 


A Partial Record by Newspaper Reviewers of the 
Season’s Performances 
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E JORDAN HALL RECITAL — October 21 MESSIAH HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, Symphony Hall, December 19 and " 
4 WILLARD AMISON, Tenor Debut) f 3 JOSEPH LAUTNER, Tenor i 
i erevinanes f principal ngers, Joseph Lautner, tenor, was POSSESSED OF THE al 
t “Mr. Amison has the voice and tech- BEST VOICE, an organ of GREAT BEAUTY AND OCCASIONAL POWER AND a] 
Us ; nical skill to give more than ordinary pleas- RAMATIC FORCE American nd 
;t rat i pig ae Fortunate in his singing of Schumann's “Mondnacht —< The t Joseph Lautner, achieved some EXTREMELY POLISHED VOCAL- " 
i! omen al REC ALLED THE EXQUISITE MANNER in whi h \ ICTOR ISM S modulated tonal shading and well rounded phrasing made his Dh 
fu M: ‘hl, Sang the song at his recital here many years ag Philip Hak <inging s d there was NO LACK OF DRAMATIC EMPHASIS."”—Globe m4 
" “A voice of exceedingly fine texture—a singer of rare musical qualities Glo! ui 
AN HALL RECITAL, March 24 ANGELA McCARTHY, Contralto (Debut). 
Cr . 
ft JORDAN HALL RECITAL—October 26. DOROTHY GEORGE, Mezzo-Sopran NE ADMIRES THE LOVELY QUALITY OF MISS McCARTHY’S VOICE. " 
SMC YT TESS ~ TERY INE TE "ET is voice ; ains : its best. 
CF “Since last year (debut recital) when Miss George emphasized a very beautifu . Fe a roe > nl . fel = ee ee » S Al 
i Pe ys Nari hee Reet gu = as one — bs a” 7. +~ ro Nor does ever fall far below that best Transcript Ly 
W VARAUSE, Gud hee Velen Wee tases on nena one on ate. Miss MeCarthy proved the possessor last night of a SINGULARLY LOVELY DF 
Cy cecal oe ¢ - pig cg dept eae VOICE, a true contralto of LONG RANGE and UNBROKEN SCALE.’’—Herald. a 
it “Her voice is REMARKABLY EVEN THROUGH ALL ITS REGISTERS fu 
i Whether tone be PASSIONATELY RINGING, as in many a climatic measure ast JORDAN HALL RECITAL. March 31 HARRY HUGHES, taritone (Debut), of t 
fa evening, whether it is gently soothing, quality remains the same f HIGH Provide . 5 
WARM, GLOWING TIMBRE.”—Transcrip ; — . , , ; . . iF 
Hi oaeee Pransoript. HE HOLDS THE LISTENER’S INTEREST BY REASON OF HIS i 
RRESTING PERSO ATY. BY THE SINCERITY, FERVOR AND GENERAL 
it JORDAN HALL JOINT-RECITAL, November 4, LOUIS NEAL, Tenor (Debut) ARRESTING PERSONALITY. BY THE SINCERITY, FERVOR AND OOo ate " 
fu . 7 “ais, ¢ . 4 S AVAL, fen ou INTELLIGENCE OF HIS PERFORMANCE AND BY HIS REMARKABL E 
i “Possessed of an excellent voice, in quality highly individual, he seems be “LEAR DICTION His program, more than unusually rich in worth-while songs UF 
ir well on the road to acquiring a technique of a very definite kind, already PRt Englis likewise did him credit.’’—Post. 4 
G Dt CING HIS TONES WITH EASE, and ENUNCIATING MOST DISTINCTLY The voice <s one of RICH DARKENING QUALITY, with PLENTY OF ! 
Herald. RESONANCE and ALMOST THE SONORITY OF A BASS.”—Transcript ! 
GC . ee . oa 4 voice of FULL VOLUME and EXCELLENT QUALITY, a voice finely OF 
ty PEOPLE'S SY MPHONY ORCHESTRA, Stuart Mason, Conductor pening neert res amt when will let it be. He SINGS VERY SMOOTHLY, with sound 4 
fu Jordan Hall, November 28 DOROTHY GEORGE (second appearance as = st) > trol. and his enunciation, for the most part, he had learned to make as] 
Hi “Miss Dorothy George sang the air ‘O Mio Fernando’ from DONIZETTIS “LA \ E RY ' EAR. . m Ge Way Of Enerpeetntion, Se ALREADY 26) Lee i 
od FAVORITA’ with BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE and FULL UNDERSTAND MUCH Herald o 
ING of the mood and style of the sic.”’-—Globe , 
iH 7 0 e mood and style of the musi Glot PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Ethel Leginska, Conductor: First Performance in " 
ru , _— : = . Bostor f Maliepiero’s Cantata “Princess Ulalia,” April 10, Boston Opera House. C 
i" JORDAN HALL JOINT RECITAL, December 14 NELLY BROWN, Soprano, Debut Mr 1 t ! ») declaimed with appropriate vigor.’’—Herald 4 
M a mer (ss st aecial ec é Dp ate ro ere A 
it “In all her singing, Miss Brown showed herself possessed of A FINE, CLEAR i! 
4 FLEXIBLE VOICE, In the upper register she has AN ACCURATE AND EASY FIOOCONDA ert form), Fitchburg, Mass., Festival, George Dunham, Conductor ; iF 
Al ATTACK. The lower brings neither thickening nor muddiness. Her pitch is keen Apr = MISS GEORGE as Laura 5 
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The Graduating Class of Ithaca Conservatory and 


Largest Class in History Graduates 
at Exercises of Ithaca Conservatory 


One Hundred and Ten Receive 
Degrees and Diplomas 
When Thirty-first Annual 
Exercises Are Held—Week 
of Senior Festivities Is 
Culmination of Events 
Covering Three Months’ 
Period 


THACA, N. Y., June 4.—One hundred 

and ten students received degrees and 
diplomas at the thirty-first annual com- 
mencement of the Ithaca Conservatory 
and Affiliated Schools, held on Monday 
morning, May 30, in the Conservatory 
Little Theater. This was the largest 
graduating class in the history of the 
Institution. 


The commencement 
short and impressive. 


exercises were 
They marked the 


close of a series of recitals, concerts and 
entertainments which covered a _ period 
of three months and culminated in a 
week of senior festivities. 
Mann of the 


Dean A. R. 
Agricultural College, 








HCPC 
Cornell University, delivered the ad- 
dress. W. Grant Egbert, musical direc- 


tor, then presented the medal won in a 
recent contest, and George C. Williams, 
president, presented the degrees and dip- 
lomas. The music was conducted by 
Albert Edmund Brown, dean of the In- 
stitution of Public School Music. George 
Daland played the piano. 

Following an established custom, the 
faculty selected as honor student one in 
the senior class from each school who 
had stood foremost during study in 
scholarship, loyalty and _ leadership. 
From among this number an institu- 
tional honor student was elected. 

Anne Zeigler from Johnson City. 
N. Y., a graduate in violin, was chosen 
honor student from the Conservatory 
of Music, and also institutional honor 
student. Catherine Miller, Lebanon, Pa., 
who received a bachelor of music degree, 
was selected as honor student from the 
Institution of Public School Music. 
Lester Bascom, Claremont, N. H., was 
the henor student from the Conway 
Band School. James P. Kavanagh, 
Tower City, Pa., who was granted a 
bachelor of oral English degree and was 
president of his class, received the honor 
in the Expression School. In physical 
education, Mabel Varna, Mineral Point, 


Affiliated Schools, Including Students 
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Melba Awarded Grand Cross of 
British Empire 


AME NELLIE MELBA was 

among those included in the 
birthday honor list of the King of 
England, according to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from London 
on June 3. Dame Melba was 
awarded the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire. 
Princess Mary, Viscountess Las- 
celles, was the other recipient of 
this honor. 


Pa., received this honor. She was also 
granted a bachelor of physical education 
degree. 


These Won Medals 


The following students from the 
graduating and junior classes received 
medals won in recent contests held by 
this institution: Mary Louise Masten, 
28, and Margaret Jacobs, ’27, in piano; 
Margaret Daum, ’28, and Esther Cor- 
coran, ’28, in voice; Anne Zeigler, ’27, 
and Olga Rita Barina, ’28, in violin; 
Jane Riley, ’27, and Mabel Varna, ’27, 
in physical education; James Kavanagh, 
’°27, and Dorothy Hunter, ’28, in expres- 
sion. 

Degrees and diplomas were awarded 
as follows to students in the music de- 
partments: 

Bachelor of music degree to students 
of piano, violin and public school music: 
Hilda Marie Kocher, Margaret B. 
Jacobs, H. Margaret Tilton, Luella Groff 
Moyer, Emmabelle Sick, Idelle H. Bellis, 
Lillian Thatcher Van Tassel, Catherine 
Naomi Miller, Thirza M. Sutherby, Bea- 
trice Velma Jones, Georgiana Stilwell, 
Kathryn M. Hassler, Lelia Phinette Bab- 
bitt. 


Diplomas to students of piano, violin, 
voice, organ, public school music and 
band instruments: Mabel C. Varner, 
Gertrude E. Hatch, Anna K. Bomberger, 
Edward Stanley Porter, Ruth Gardner 
Stanton, Anne J. Zeigler, M. Eloise 
Peake, George Yeakel Snyder, Helen 
Katherine Storms, Carme Marie Hatch, 
Irene E. Sack, Mary Josephine Haught, 
Doris Pauline Baker, Charles A. Stan- 
ley, Marian Frances Smith, Helen Mc- 
Coy, Marjorie Louise Tompkins, Elmer 
Joseph Frantz, Ralph Jerome Mikesell, 
Robert Holton Confer, Lester Ruel Bas- 
com, John P. H. Weinsheimer, Elvin L. 
Freeman, George A. Summerson, Acton 
E. Ostling, John Fraser. 


Alberti Plays Six Programs in Eight 
Days 


Solon Alberti, accompanist and coach, 
has concluded one of his busiest seasons. 
An achievement worthy of particular 
mention for him recently was the ful- 
filment of six engagements in eight 
days, with Allen McQuhae, Kathryn 
Meisle, Luella Melius, Jeanne Gordon, 
Paul Kochanski, in Springfield, Newark, 
New York and Greensboro, N. C. He 
will be heard eight times on the Atwater 
Kent radio series this summer, playing 
for William Simmons and Mr. McQuhae. 
He also will play in two recitals in July 
with Miss Meisle and Suzanne Keener. 


Who Received Special Honors and Awards 


PARIS SERIES BEGUN 
UNDER KOUSSEVITZKY 


Slav Leader Gives Roussel 


Suite and Milhaud 
Work Abroad 


PARIS, May 30.—Serge Koussevitzky, 
who recently returned to Paris, has be- 
gun his annual spring orchestral series 
of four concerts at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées. 

The first program, which attracted a 
large and brilliant audience, included 
two novelties—Roussel’s new Suite, 
which was written for and dedicated to 
this conductor, and given its world-pre- 
miére in Boston last winter, and Darius 
Milhaud’s “Carnaval d’Aix,” also heard 
recently in America. 

The Roussel Suite, written for small 
orchestra, and including a Prelude, 
Sarabande and Gigue, was considered 
here to mark a new phase in the com- 
poser’s style. The modern scoring, in- 


cluding parts for tam-tam and xylo- 
phone, was genuinely engrossing. The 


formal knowledge of the composer was 
also in evidence. The work had a hearty 
reception. 

Milhaud’s “Carnaval,” comprising 
twelve sections, and scored for piano 
and orchestra, borrows its thematic ma- 
terial from the composer’s ballet, “Sal- 
ade,” which was heard here some years 
ago. The lively and eclectic work, not 
without some parody spirit, had a happy 
effect. 

Perhaps the finest moments of the 
evening were the performance by string 
orchestra of Mozart’s “Kleine Nacht- 
musik.” The major work of the eve- 
ning was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which was played with much delicacy 
and force. The popular conductor had 
an ovation. 
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Famous Cologne Concerts to 
Celebrate Centenary 


ERLIN, May 29.—The noted 

Giierzenich Concert Associa- 
tion in Cologne will celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of its 
founding in July with a series of 
jubilee concerts. As a preamble 
to this event, the chorus of the or- 
ganization recently made a visit 
to Berlin, under its conductor, 
Hermann Abendroth, and partici- 
pated in the first local perform- 
ance of Walter Braunfels’ New 
Grand Mass in G Minor. The or- 
ganization, founded by Karl Leibl, 





is one of the historic musical 
groups in Germany. Its conduc- 
tors have included Conradin 


Kreutzer, composer of the opera, 
“Night’s Camp in Granada”: Fer- 
dinand Hiller, Franz Willner, 
Fritz Steinbach and, since 1915, 
Abendroth. The group has main- 
tained its own concert hall for 
seventy years, where it gives an- 
nual symphonic series and choral 
programs. 
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HARTFORD SUCCESS 
WON BY SANGERBUND 


Prize Song Is Performed by 
Massed Singers—Recitals 
Given 
By W. E. Castelow 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 4.—The an- 
nual concert of the Hartford Sanger- 
bund was given with success at the 
Assembly Hall on the evening of May 
28. Lieut-Governor J. Edwin Brainard 
was guest of honor. The Sangerbund 
is seventy-nine years old. 

Massed choruses of 150 voices, under 
the leadership of Samuel Zenenthal and 
August Weidlich, made a good impres- 
sion. The groups heard were the 
Sangerbund Male Choir, the Teutonia 
Mannerchor and the Gesangverein 
Donau from New Britain. These are to 
take part in the Connecticut State Sang- 
erfest at Stamford on June 24 and 25. 

An outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was the performance, under the 
baton of Mr. Zenenthal, of the 1927 
prize song, “Der Trompeter und der 
Kalzbach,” by Ferdinand Mohring. It 
was sung with appreciative spirit and 
with good tone. The Sangerbund gave 
a prize song in English, “The Autumn 
Sea,” as the opening number. 

Aurelio Giorni of New York, head of 
the Hartford School of Music, presented 
two of his pupils at the Hartford 
Women’s Club. One of these, Ethel 
Sissa, a student at Weaver High School, 
had received the highest grade in extra- 
curricular musical activities, including 
piano and theory, at the school. Mr. 
Giorni, who was also heard in the pro- 
gram, was welcomed by the audience. 

Leonard Berman, Hartford pianist, 
was heard in recital in the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Julius Hartt School of Music. He pre- 
sented Beethoven and Chopin works to 
an enthusiastic audience. 

Pupils of various departments of the 
Hartford School of Music were pre- 
sented in a concert given in the music 
room of the school. The program was 
well presented. 

An organ recital by pupils of Arthur 
Priest was given at Christ Church 
Cathedral in commendable fashion. 

Elizabeth Lester Flagg, pianist, was 
assisted by Helen Elizabeth Lester, so- 
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Canadian Committee Selects 
Official Anthem 


TTAWA, June 6.—A standard 

English version of the patri- 
otic anthem “O Canada,” has been 
selected from some thirty known 
variants by the committee in 
charge of the Confederation Jubi- 
lee. The committee chose the ver- 
sion made by the late R. Stanley 
Weir, which has been in use in the 
schools. The confusion developed 
from the fact that the song was 
originally written in French by 
the late Judge A. B. Routhier to 
the tume of Calixte Lavalée, and 
many translations were in ex- 
istence. It is hoped that final offi- 
cial recognition of the text chosen 
by the committee will soon be 
made by the Government. Similar 
to the situation in the United 
States, there has existed in the 
Dominion also a rivalry between 
those who favor “The Maple Leaf” 
and those approving “O Canada” 
as the favorite anthem. 














prano soloist of the First Congregational 
Church, Meriden, in a recital given at 
the Hartford Women’s Club. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Yaw, teacher of Miss Flagg, was 
heard with her in two-piano numbers. 
The recital was most successful. 


Cennecticut College Holds Singing Com- 
petition 

New Lonpon, ConnN., June 4.—The 
annual competitive “sing” held by classes 
at Connecticut College took place on the 
steps in front of the College Library. 
President Marshall gave a short in- 
troductory speech, and announced the 
judges, Dr. John L. Erb, Dr. Hannah G. 
Roach, and Mrs. Percy Huddle. Each 
class sang the new college marching 
song, composed by Roberta Bitgood, ’28, 
of New London. Two songs with origi- 
nal words were also sung by each class. 
The junior class, led by Rhoda Booth of 
Barre, Vt., won first place. The senior 
class, led by Lois Bridge, came second. 

W. E. C. 


WETHERSFIELD, CONN.—The Choral 
Club, composed of seventy pupils from 
the Junior High School, gave a concert 
on May 28. Ruth Wolcott, teacher of 
music in the schools, led the chorus. 

W. EB. C. 





Eastman School of Music 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 





FALL SESSION OPENS MONDAY, 
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Credentials required on or before July 15th 
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Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Howard Hanson, Director 
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“A great conductor.” 


“An inspired leader, a man of 
creative instinct.” 


“One of the ablest interpretative 
artists in the United States today.” 


“A fascinating interpreter.” 


“Place hin among orchestra lead- 
ers of the highest rank.” 


“Assurediy one of the most bril- 
liant musicians in this country.” 


“Recognized as one of the pro- 
foundest conductors on this side 
of the Atlantic.” 











arl Krueger 


(late of the Vienna Imperial Opera) 


CONDUCTOR 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 


What the Critics Say of His First Year in America: 


Everhardt Armstrong in Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 


“The most significant feature of Seattle's 
which in an incredibly short period has been welded into a well balanced ensemble under the 
interpretative artists in the United States today, 


guidance of Karl Krueger, one of the ablest 
a community asset. 
heights of enthusiasm that the whole audience 


a man whose very presence in the city is 


Krueger inspires his men to such 


is thrilled with their pertormance.” 


artistic life today is the Symphony Orchestra, 


b % . a musician who combines poetic temperament with scholarly insight... . an 
interpretative artist of high attainment who seems destined to achieve recognition as one of 


the great symphony conductors of our day. 
“*An orchestral rehearsal, directed by 


Karl 


scholarship, unending patience, and infectious 
M . 


arts .... Mr. Krueger is not merely a master 


rarer he possesses creative insight, the insight é 
of the great men whose tonal utterances he gives fresh vitality in a way to stir an audience 


to emotional response 


stature. 


“Capacity audiences have been the rule 


Richard Hays in Seattle Times: 


“So far as the director is concerned, the 
orchestra’s future as a cultural asset of 
the first magnitude is assured . we & 
Krueger's musicianship is of a high order, 
intellectualism and temperament being 
evenly balanced.” 

“Showing appreciation of the almost 
miraculous accomplishment of Karl Krueger 
in bringing in such a very short time a new 
organization to a state nearing perfection.”’ 
(After second concert.) 


E. A. Burdick in Seattle Times: 


“A concert of thorough musicianship, 
creative insight and piquant beauty : 
varied program calling for wide range of 
interpretative talent at all times forthcom- 
ing . . . . played with the capriciousness 
and fire of truly inspired craftsmanship 
. . . « the spontaneous reSponse of a crowd 
which overflowed its confines was the first 
public sign that Seattle’s latest musical 
organization already has attained a status 
of sgh on Ll (After debut of Seattle 
Little Symphony, May 9, 1927.) 

“An inspired leader... . J A man of cre- 
ative instinct . under Mr. Krueger's 
leadership the Symphony has attained in 
this first season what might have been an 
ambitious goal for two or three seasons.” 


Louise. Raymond Owens in Seattle 
Star: 


“ 


. « « « place him among orchestra 
leaders of the highest rank.’’ 


Mamie Helen Flynn in Musical 
Leader: 


“Perhaps the most astounding ‘musical 
extraordinary’ of the present musical season 
is the reorganization of the Seattle Sym 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Karl Krueger, which has had the effect of 
a lightning flash and won great triumphs 
for the distinguished young conductor 

“Karl Krueger is proving a real sensa- 
tion, winning added renown with each, suc 
cessive appearance ... . a brilliant con- 
ductor, a fine-spirited artist, with rare 
musicianship and a personal charm of 
manner. 

“Throughout the evening enthusiasm ran 
high, the young conductor having an elec 
trifying effect both on orchestra and audi 
ence. The interpretation of the program 
proved him an absolute master of the 
modern orchestral apparatus and a fascinat- 
ing interpreter of the most variegated styles 
of music.” 


Karl Krueger with Los Angeles 
Philharmonic: 


Bruno David Ussher in Los Angeles 
Express: 


“Seattle is to be complimented in pos- 
sessing an artist of Mr. Krueger’s con- 


Krueger, is a revelation of sound musical 


enthusiasm for the most ethereal of all the 
of the mechanics of music, but what is far 
that enables a conductor to share the moods 


le is now conducting concerts in Seattle that are far richer 
in interest than many given by older orchestras 


captained by musicians of lesser artistic 


. ” 
ever since the orchestra was organized 





ductorial equipment . . . . Seattle would 
have been proud to witness the ovations 
that were his from the large audience. 


Carl Bronson in Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald: 
“A program which reflected deeply into 
Krueger’s mature and superior art.” 


Patterson Greene in Los Angeles 
Examiner: 


“Conspicuous among his gifts was an 
ability to create music of an evanescent 
delicacy.” 


Los Angeles Record: 
‘‘Krueger’s evanescent interpretations won 
for him unanimous approval.” 


First Performances in America in 
Ballroom setting — American Pre- 
miere Korngold’s Snowman and 
Vienna Version of Serva Padrona, 
and performance of Secret of 
Suzanne: 


“Mr. Krueger conducted both superbly. 
He is assuredly one of the most brilliant 
musicians in this country... . / A large and 
distinguished audience was enthusiastic in 
showing its absolute approval.” 


Musical Leader 


“Intimate opera, a flower of aristocratic 
European culture, has been successfully 
transplanted in Seattle by Karl Krueger, 
a musician who joins the artistic endow- 
ment of an excellent cénductor with the 
tact, patience and managerial finesse of a 
skilled impresario . . The performance 
was not merely creditable. It had finish. 
Both singers and orchestra maintained a 
high level of artistic excellence throughout, 
disclosing the full measure of the opera’s 
fragile beauty.’’ 


Everhardt Armstrong in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


“One of the most interesting events in 
the history of Seattle’s musical activities 
.. « « If the enthusiasm with which their 
American debut was greeted is any criterion, 
their success in this country should be 
assured. For those who enjoy the finest in 
music, nothing can compare with or take 
the place of these concise but delightful 
operas ” 


Louise Raymond Owens in the 


Seattle Star 


When Kart Krueger left the 
Vienna Opera, Franz Schatk, the 
Director of the Vienna Opera, 
wrote of him: “I have no oubt 
that he will play an important réle 
among the leading orchestral 
chiefs of his time.” 
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Opera Ticket “Scalping’” May Be Aired 


In Government Revenue Investigation 





Scope of Theater Tax Inquiry Widens to Include Music and 
Other Entertainments; Legitimate Brokers, Declaring 
Themselves Present System’s Worst Sufferers, Indicate 
Willingness to Co-operate in Eliminating Undesirable 


Features 
| Vil i H HET LTA i 


HEN you arrive in New York some 

afternoon next winter, determined 
to hear “The King’s Henchman,” or per- 
haps one of the new singers just added 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company, or 
to refresh your memory of one of the 
established favorites, you will doubtless 
go to the box-office at Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth Street and ask for a ticket. 
If Fate is kind, and you look tired, the 
man behind the window will not laugh 
at you, or sell you a “choice” seat away 
around at the side which was doubtless 
designed for the blind only, but he will 
merely nod and say, “Sold Out.” If you 
are persistent and ask what one does to 
get a seat at the last minute, he will 
look at you intently and add, “You 
might try an agent.” 

The “agent” you will find in any one 
of a hundred tiny cubbyholes scattered 
about the city, entrenched behind a bat- 
tery of telephones, and utterly unruffied 
by the mob of excited pleasure-seekers 
who shout their desires in his ears and 
wave large rolls of money before his un- 
dazzled eyes. You will get your ticket— 
a ticket turned over to the broker by 
some subscriber who was himself un- 
able to attend—but, what will you have 
to pay for it? 

That is a very nice question and one 
which will come under the scrutiny of 
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United States Attorney Charles H. Tut- 
tle and Chief Hugh McQuillan, of the 
Intelligence Unit of the United States 
Revenue Department, in the course of 
their investigation of fraudulent tax 
returns made to the government by the 
New York agents, brokers, or “scalpers” 
as they are variously called. During the 
last two weeks a searching inquiry has 
been directed toward the sale of theater 
tickets alone, but next week the scope 
will be widened to include music and 
other forms of entertainment. 


There has been a consistent effort for 
many years to combat the evil of the 
surcharge, sometimes 100 per cent in 
excess of the face value of the ticket, 
or even more, and to protect the inter- 
ests of the public against the last min- 
ute buyer who is usually both able and 
willing to pay an exorbitant sum to ob- 
tain seats for a successful show after 
the box-office has reported “Sold Out.” 





Fixed Surcharge Overruled 


The most recent attempt to meet the 
situation was made by the New York 
Legislature two years ago when it 
passed a law setting fifty cents per 
ticket as the limit of any surcharge the 
agents might make for “service.” <A 
test case was promptly arranged and 
the Supreme Court on appeal held the 
law unconstitutional as attempting to 
fix prices. While the case was pending, 
the system of overcharging to the limit 
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Eminent Pianist 


Mason <Hamlin 


| | writes as follows of the 
PIANOFORTES 
; 

“Their tonal quality is unequalled, their 
key response perfect; they provide the 
ideal medium for pianistic expression. It is 
indeed a privilege and a joy to play them.”’ 
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the traffic would bear continued un- 
checked. 


The Federal Government requires 
from the ticket broker a return of fifty 
per cent of any surcharge received over 
and above the box office price, in addi- 
tion to the Federal amusement tax. It 
is on this point that the present inves- 
tigation stands. Inspection of the books 
of the University Club of New York, 
the Yale and Harvard Clubs, the Rac- 
quet and Tennis Club and others, showed 
that accounts for tickets bought by the 
clubs through ticket agencies and 
charged on the house accounts of mem- 
bers, far exceeded in amount the total 
returns made by the ticket agencies to 
the Revenue Department for the same 
periods. 


In December, for instance, one agency 
paid a tax of $11.10 as against $1606 
due; in January $12.50 instead of $1864, 
and so forth. It was even noted that 
the agents had made a habit of adding 
to the amount of the surcharge the 10 
per cent government amusement tax, 
giving as their excuse that “the public 
was so used to it, they would think they 
were being cheated or something if they 
didn’t have to pay it.” This additional 
“trick tax” was of course neither re- 
quired by nor delivered to the govern- 
ment. 


“Scal ping” Details 


The reading public has been much in- 
terested in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion at last as to just how the agencies 
operate, and the tale of “split fees, com- 
missions, rake-offs and trick taxes” 
would rival any story of complex prac- 
tice that “big business” or politics could 
offer. Confining it to its simplest terms 
and basing it wholly upon facts brought 
out in the hearings, the system would 
seem to operate in this way: When a 
given play has been so well received by 
the public as to assure its success for a 
long run, great blocks of seats in the 
most desirable sections of the house are 
sold to the various agencies at a dis- 
count of from 10 to 25 per cent. Some- 
times the quantity taken by the brokers 
is so great as to necessitate the notice 
to the public from the management, 
“Sold out three months in advance,” or 
whatever period is covered. 


Some agencies have denied that they 
received any discount from the theaters 
and have asserted instead that they have 
had to pay more than the price printed 
on the ticket. They intimated further 
that they were forced in many cases 
to split the surcharge with the producers 
as a bonus for doing business with them. 
They have also declared that they had 
to pay employees of the men’s clubs al- 
luded to above a premium for the privi- 
lege of doing business with the club 
members. The smaller agencies pointed 
out that they frequently found them- 
selves unable to secure tickets from the 
theaters at all and had to buy from their 
more prominent brethren at a figure 
considerably over the price printed on 
the tickets themselves. 


Tickets thus secured are sold at as 
high a figure as can be obtained, rang- 
ing from fifty cents over the box office 
price to 100 per cent more. For the pur- 
pose of tax returns, two sets of books 
are maintained by some of the brokers, 
one showing tickets sold at the box office 
price plus fifty cents service charge, the 
other showing the actual selling price 
of the seats. The only return made to 
the government is based on the first 
ledger and the records are further com- 
plicated by the fact that not all the 
tickets actually bought and sold are en- 
tered. One set of books, for example, 
showed a total of about 400 tickets han- 





Cleveland Orchestra Players to 
Give Concerts in Parks 


LEVELAND, June 4.—The 

Cleveland Orchestra is not 
breaking up for the summer, as 
has been its custom. Fifty-five 
musicians have been engaged to 
remain for a summer series of 
popular and symphonic concerts 
in municipal parks, starting June 
28, under the auspices of the City 
of Cleveland. W. R. Hopkins, city 
manager, is honorary chairman, 
and Victor Sincere active chair- 
man of a citizens’ committee or- 
ganized to promote interest in 
Cleveland’s first summer concert 
series. The programs will be con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ringwall, as- 
sistant to Nikolai Sokoloff, the 
Cleveland Orchestra’s conductor. 
The season which has closed saw 
the Cleveland Orchestra’s first de- 
parture from American soil for 
concerts in Havana. These proved 
so successful that a return engage- 
ment has been arranged for next 
season. Concerts also were given 
for the first time in Florida. These 
also will be repeated. During its 
1926-1927 season, the Cleveland 
Orchestra gave 125 concerts, the 
largest total in its history. 








dled in December, whereas the broker 
sold no less than a thousand. 


Brokers to Co-operate 


Whatever the investigation may bring 
forth in the way of retribution to the 
brokers who have defrauded the Gov- 
ernment, it has been the means of focus- 
ing attention upon a lamentable and se- 
rious abuse. Steps are being taken to 
clarify the situation which may end in 
a consolidation of all the important 
agencies in the city. The ticket brokers 
themselves have indicated their willing- 
ness to co-operate in reorganizing their 
business to eliminate many of the unde- 
sirable features. They feel themselves 
the worst sufferers under the present 
system—crushed, as it were, between the 
theaters on one hand, and the “conces- 
sions, commissions and premiums” on 
the other. 

The opera phase of the investigation 
will have to be approached from a some- 
what different angle, due to the fact 
that the house remains to a very great 
extent in the hands of the same sub- 
scribers from season to season. The 
point at issue here will be the practice 
of the brokers with regard to seats 
turned over to them by subscribers who 
find themselves unable to attend for a 
given period. 

How far the agent makes use of the 
chronic “Sold Out” condition of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, to _ over- 
charge the stranger in the city or the 
unfortunate music lover who is not a 
subscriber for the season, will be for 
the United States Attorney to discover 
when he checks the taxes paid by the 
broker on such transactions against the 
amounts the public has had to pay for 
opera tickets. The concert situation is 
not so acute by any means, but there is 
no doubt that the whole situation will be 
better for the airing which it will have 
next week at the hands of Mr. Tuttle 
and his assistants. 

FRANCES L. WHITING. 


All the material in Musica America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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cAmerican Score Included in “Program 


for Marionet Players in London 


ONDON, May 29.—A series of inter- 
esting modern novelties are to be 
given by the Italian Marionet Players, 
in the season which commences at the 
Seala Theater on May 30, lasting until 
June 25. 

Many interesting works are to be in- 
cluded in the répertoire, states the 
Musical Standard. Among those selected 
by Leigh Henry are an adaptation of 
“Columbine,” an opera masque in one 
act, which will be produced in the first 
week. The scenario is after P. J. Mar- 
telli, the celebrated artistic masque 
dramatist, who lived from 1666 to 1727. 
This scenario was set to music by seven- 
teenth century Italian composers, Cesti, 
Cimarosa, Corelli, Durante, Jomelli, 
Leonardo Leo, Domenico, Scarlatti, the 
décor being after Berain, who was court 
theater painter to Louis XIV. 

During the second week of the season 
a ballet masque will be produced on a 
scenario by Hortensa Mancini, the 
famous Duchesse de Mazarin, niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin. The music for the 
last-named scenario is by Purcell, scored 
for modern chamber orchestra by Arthur 
Bliss and Cyril Rootham. This ballet 
will be choral, and the scenic settings 
are in the form of an after Restoration 
mise-en-scéne of Davenant. 

The third novelty to be introduced is 
a classic divertimento on a scenario by 
Bonelli, of eighteenth century, entitled 
“Arcadie Gallante,” with music by Mo- 
zart. 

Modern British works figure promi- 
nently in this interesting season. Among 
these are a “Revue Dansante,” by Josef 
Holbrooke, specially written for the Ma- 
rionets, with the scenario by Renault, 
and decorations by Clotilde Regnier, and 
a new comic opera, “Willow Pattern 
Plate,” by Gerrard Williams, specially 
prepared for this season. Another new 
work is the mime comedy, “Madame 


Series 


IYETUALUOEAEONUONUET LATENT 


S’Amuse,” by James Lyon, the premiére 
of which will be conducted by the com- 
poser. 

A maritime vaudeville by Denis Hen- 
nessy has been arranged, to music by Sir 
Richard Terry, incorporating several of 
the popular “Sea Shanties.” This is 
entitled “Dry Dock,” and the scene is 
laid in “Pussyfoot America.” 


Moonlight Magic 


A fantasie divertissement, ‘Moon 
Magic,” will be contributed by Herbert 
Bedford, who has written some charm- 
ing music in this work. A _ further 
British work is a “Ballet Cinemato- 
graphique,” entitled “L’Homme Saoul,” 
wherein the décor moves in rhythm with 
the music and dancing, and is designed 
by R. Morocco, the painter to the Monte 
Carlo Theater, and designer of the 
Monaco Pavilion at the Exhibition des 
Arts, Paris. The scenario is by d’Amaro, 
and the music by Leigh Henry. 

The third week of this interesting 
series promises yet another development 
in marionet art. 

The vaudeville spirit is to be revived 
in its real significance, and not in the 
purely music hall sense to which our 
anglicised minds have become accus- 
tomed. Among the works in this new 
venue is “Pagoda Belles,” described by 
the composer, a young Californian, Lesly 
P. Lloyd, as a “Chinoiserie Jazz.” An- 
other vaudeville novelty is a comedy, 
“Idyll in Ebony,” on a Jamaican folk- 
story, with the music by Leigh Henry, 
and some excellent designs and color 
schemes by that clever artist in tone and 
pastel. A further vaudeville episode 
presents comedia figures in Spanish 
guise, and is entitled “Fantoche Fan- 
dango,” in which are incorporated Span- 
ish airs by Gustavo Caberra, the scenario 
being the work of Hernandez Serna, 
with the décor of Selippo Esterno. 

A novel composition which forms a 
bridge from the tradition of vaudeville 
to a modern scena of the more imagina- 
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resonant vocal organ of fine quality, and a surety of emotional 
touch that was very convincing.”—Des Moines, Iowa, Register 
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tive and poetical type will be provided 
by a marionet sketch entitled “La Reine 
de Saba,” the music of which is by Julia 
Chatterton. This has been written 
specially by the composer for the ma- 
rionet season, and is Eastern in char- 
acter. In it the composer will use Egyp- 
tian daraboukkehs, or Egyptian native 
pottery drums, one of which she will 
play herself. 

All the music used in the interludes 
during the Scala season will be repre- 
sentative of the best of its kind. Many 
British composers, such as Holst and 
Armstrong Gibbs, will be represented. 

The commencement of the program 
will be indicated musically with a series 
of fanfares, which were specially writ- 
ten for Leigh Henry by various com- 
posers, and were introduced some little 
time ago at Queen’s Hall by Eugene 
Goossens. 

Arthur Bliss’ ‘““Masks” has been ar- 
ranged as a set of Grand Guignol 
tableaux. 


HOWARD GLEE CLUB 
SINGS IN NEW YORK 


Negro Musicians Give Pro- 
gram of Spirituals and 
Other Music 


By Cleveland G. Allen 


The Howard University Glee Club, 
from Washington, gave a concert in 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening, May 31, 
before a highly appreciative audience. 
The concert marked the first appearance 
of a Negro college glee club in Town 
Hall. 

The singers, under the direction of 
Roy Tibbs of the music department of 
Howard University, and with the assist- 
ance of Harry T. Burleigh, gave a pro- 
gram that was varied in its make up, 
consisting of classical and sentimental 
numbers and Negro spirituals. The 
ensemble work, pitch, tone, diction, and 
interpretation were admirable. The 
voices were beautifully blended. They 
have been carefully schooled, and their 
work is excellent in every detail. 

Readings were given by Alston Bur- 
leigh of the Glee Club. Delightful solo 
singing was contributed by Barrington 
Guy, who sang, “Vesti la giubba.” Lev- 
ington Smith offered a song entitled 
“Just You” by Burleigh. Lester Dorsey 
sang spirituals, “Keep Your Hand to 
the Plow,” and “He Never Said a 
Mumbling Word.” Harry G. Smith, the 
accompanist, played “La Campanella,” 
by Liszt. 

On the program were numbers by 
Bantock, Vittoria, Pretorius, Protheroe, 
Moffat, Elgar, Dichmont, Rogers, and 
Coombs. Harry Burleigh led the Glee 
Club in a group of his own spirituals, 
“Go Down Moses,” “Deep River,” and 
“Were You There.” 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
Howard University, Dr. Emmett J. 
Scott, and Emery Smith, members of 
the faculty, came from Washington to 
hear the concert. Howard University, 
which is the largest Negro institution 
for higher education, was founded in 
1867 by Gen. O. O. Howard. 
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Greek Festival Held at Delphos 


ATHENS, May 30.—The festival at 
Delphos, of traditional songs and dances 
of Greece, was held with much success 
on May 9 and 10. “Prometheus” by 


Aeschylus was performed under the 
direction of the Greek poet, Angelo 
Sikelianos. The chorus and orchestra 


were arranged in the fashion of ancient 
times, and were conducted by Eva Sike- 
lianos. On the second day there were 
given in the ancient stadium gymnastic 
games. Traditional lays were sung by 
the shepherds of Parnassus. The fes- 
tival concluded with a concert of re- 
ligious music given in the old Theater 
of Delphos. 


Lucille Chalfant Gives Paris Recital 


Paris, May 30.—Lucille Chalfant, a 
young coloratura soprano from America, 
gave a recital at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs recently. She had been heard in 
Paris in 1925 in the opera season at the 
Gaité-Lyrique. She sang the aria of the 
Queen of the Night from “The Magic 
Flute,” the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” 
and the Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” assisted by René Leroi, 
flutist. A number of concert songs were 
also included in the program. The sing- 
er showed vocal skill and charmed as 
well with her gracious personality. 
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“she 


fulfilled all 


that had been said 


about her, revealing 
a voice of deep ap- 
peal, which is well- 
rounded with art.” 


Los Angeles Eve. Herald 
(May 27, 1927) 
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SUBJECTIVE MUSIC 


HERE are signs that the current of contem- 

porary music is turning back to subjective ex- 
pression. Such a return is inevitable according 
to the cyclic movement of all art, for we have seen 
objective music carried to absurd extremes in re- 
cent years, and a reaction is due. As long as music 
is a living art, a static condition is inconceivable, 
and no observer can doubt that restless vitality is a 
prime characteristic of the present epoch in experi- 
mentation. 

Objective music has developed along two lines, 
which have been parallel, despite their apparent 
divergence—the material objectivity of “program” 
tMusic, leading to such descriptive symbology as is 
contained in Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique, and the 
mathematical objectivity of Schénberg and his dis- 
ciples. Both are lines of flight away from the 
subjective phase which expanded in the romanti- 
cism of the early nineteenth century, attempts to 
escape from personal expression into impersonal 
representation or abstract form. 

Romanticism arose as a reaction against clas- 
sicism, and the present anti-romantic tendency 
may be called, for want of a more accurate term, 
neo-classicism. The romanticist, impatient with 
formal restraints, strove for lyrical freedom in the 
objectivation of his subjective states of mind, and 


at his worst indulged in rhetorical extravagances 
symptomatic of poetic megalomania. The neo-cilas- 
sicist, recoiling from what he considers bombastic 
rodomontade or unjustifiable parade of personal 
emotions, flies into the opposite error of imper- 
sonality. But depersonalization is a dangerous 
process in art, retarding the imaginative impulse 
and depleting the very source of inspiration. 

The faults of romanticism in its most fevered 
manifestations may be avoided without utter re- 
pudiation of the romantic principle. Of all the 
elements in art, the most important is the inspira- 
tional momentum, and this is always subjective in 
its nature. Art without inspiration is merely 
empty craftsmanship incapable of aesthetic effect. 
The peril of any extreme revolt against romanti- 
cism is the loss of poetic energy. 

The history of music records a continual oscilla- 
tion between subjective and objective, between ro- 
mantic and classic tendencies. Every masterpiece 
of the classical period contains romantic elements, 
just as every romantic masterpiece shows certain 
adherences to classical form. Insofar as music is 
emotionally expressive, it must to that extent be 
subjective, and it is doubtful if any completely ob- 
jective music has ever been written without a trace 
of the composer’s personality. 

As the art most sensitive to spiritual influences, 
music reflects the general tendencies of the age in 
which it is written, and embodies what the Ger- 
mans have so aptly called the time-spirit. It is 
therefore inevitable that the intense activity of our 
mechanical age should be expressed in contempo- 
rary music, just as the music of the romantic period 
expressed the ferment and stress of the years fol- 
lowing the French Revolution. 

We are now in a comparable period of readjust- 
ment following the war of 1914-18 and our music 
reflects the general unrest. We should not be sur- 
prised to see it evolving in exaggerations and 
eccentricities, and to feel that it is confused in its 
aims. Composers are groping for new means of 
expression, turning back on the one hand to bar- 
baric prototypes and to the modification of classi- 
cal forms and reaching forward on the other to the 
“music of the future.” Their dilemma has been 
well described by Alexander Tansman in The Ches- 
terian: 

“Instead of writing subjective music objectively, 
composers have decided to create objective music 
subjectively. Later on they will come to find the 
synthesis of true classicism and true romanticism— 
in other words, to capture objective element in 
subjective realization. To wed these two elements 
is the first condition of a perfect work of art. The 
subjective momentum lifts it above mere workman- 
ship, while the classical saves it from amateurish- 
ness and improvisation. 

“Neo-classicism is not always new any more than 
romanticism is necessarily old-fashioned. From 
the point of view of intrinsic value, there are only 
two kinds of music: good and bad. In the choice 
of the musical essence and in the manner of treat- 
ing the material of sound, the personality of the 
artist expresses itself. 

“The violation of one’s own nature in cold blood 
is not the way of great personalities, but of 
hangers-on, of satellites. The only true way is that 
which seeks to follow one’s own nature, which 
progresses unknown to oneself, yet without resist- 
ing the influence of one’s environment. Let us be 
products of our age, but let us not follow its de- 
crees of fashion, which are transient and super- 
ficial. And in doing so we shall be unab'e to deny 
the presence of a subjective momentum. 

“The meaning of classical and romantic stretches 
beyond the limits of a transitory period and applies 
to all the past, present and future phases. The 
suppression of the lyrical element and of the sub- 
jective momentum would inevitably lead music into 
a blind alley by depriving it of precisely the ele- 
ments which lift it above a mere craft.” 
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Soprano on Seaside Vacation 


After a season of coloratura airs, Marion Talley is 
now basking in the breezes of Atlantic City. The 
youthful soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who this 
season sang two new roles, those of Queen of the 
Night in “The Magic Flute” and Philine in “Mignon,” 
is reputed to be preparing others for next season. 
Miss Talley concluded her activities with an extended 
concert tour. Shown in the picture with the singer 
(right) are her mother, Mrs. Talley (center), and the 
young diva’s sister, Florence. 


Simmons—William Simmons, baritone, who will be 
one of the instructors at the summer session of the 
Cleveland School of Music, is the vocal teacher of 
Frances Gershwin, sister of George Gershwin, of 
“Blue Rhapsody” fame. Miss Gershwin was engaged to 
appear in Richard Herndon’s new musical revue, 
“Merry-go-Round.” 


Enesco-Shavitch—Georges Enesco, Rumanian violin- 
ist was to appear as soloist with the Orquesta Filar- 
monica in Madrid on May 18, under the baton of 
Vladimir Shavitch. The Syracuse Symphony conduc- 
tor was to be the guest-conductor of that organization 
for this event. Mr. Shavitch last season conducted 
in London and Paris. 


Carrick—Herbert Carrick, who is best known as ac- 
companist to Reinald Werrenrath, will go abroad this 
summer and serve in a similar capacity for Nora 
Bayes. This prompts his manager to wonder what 
would happen if he should suddenly burst forth into 
jazz when Mr. Werrenrath is singing the “Four Serious 
Songs of Brahms,” scheduled for a recital next 
winter? 


Sabro—Combining the gifts of singer and illustrator 
may seem no trifle, yet this feat has the unbounded 
adherence of Simeon Sabro, a young baritone from the 
Rhoda Mintz Studios. Mr. Sabro recently concluded a 
thirty weeks’ tour with one of the companies present- 
ing “The Student Prince.” His drawings of the princi- 
pals of the operetta were used in reviews of the work 
which appeared in an Idaho newspaper. 


Werrenrath—It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to set the exact end of the musical year. Reinald 
Werrenrath was engaged to sing “Elijah” by the North 
Carolina Choral Society at Charlotte, N. C. on May 
24, and then this very busy baritone was to “call it 
a season.” However, he has several special bookings 
in July and August to bring, him from his Adirondack 
retreat, to which he will again retire immediately 
after the recital is over. 


Gange—A number of well-known singers have come 
out boldly in support of the American composer in 
recent years. Among these is Fraser Gange, baritone, 
who has been putting in a busy spring in teaching. 
The few hours per week that he has free are devoted, 
among other things, to trying over scores of new 
manuscript songs submitted to him. Mr. Gange re- 
ports that the output of the younger American com- 
posers is extremely interesting and that it will be 
represented on his programs next season. 


D’Alvarez—“I have a theory that all singers can 
cook,” declares Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, in an 
interview with the household editor of the Restaurant 
Man, official organ of the United Restaurant Owners’ 
Association. She continues: “A perfect sauce is one 
of the most beautifully orchestrated things in the 
world. It is a symphony. You must be a composer to 
be able to make one. . . . Cookery is really a high art. 
Do you know that before I give a dinner, I am just 
as nervous as I am before I go on the platform to 
sing a program? And I work out my menus just as 
laboriously as I do my programs.” 


De Silva—Dr. W. A. De Silva, a native of Ceylon 
and member of its Executive Council, also owner of a 
large newspaper, was accompanied by Mme. De Silva, 
recently, when they were special guests of the 
Aeolian Company. Appropriately, a special program 
based on the poetry of Tagore was being presented 
in the Little Salon, and Dr. and Mme. De Silva were 
interested members of the audience. Others were 
Lady Armstrong, wife of the British Consul in New 
York; Mrs. Angus MacDonald, and Countess Yanni. 
Participating in the program were Alice McKay Kelly. 
who spoke on her visit to the home of Tagore; Walter 
Mills, baritone and Katherine Tift-Jones, diseuse. 
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ont and Counterp olnt Musical Treasures Shown at Geneva fair 





Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Symphonies in the Saddle 





ment, it seems. 














UR equine friends are joining the Musical Appreciation move- 
At least the English cousins of the paddock 
have reached this stage; 
—this being a country where the beast of burden has become 
decadent, supplanted by the “flivver.” 

ment in London, says the Daily Mail, 


we cannot vouch for the local breed 


At the Royal Tourna- 
in the musical ride 


to be given by the Royal Horse Guards, an innovation has been made by the 


conductor of the band. 


“Instead of the time-honored ‘Keel Row’ and modern 


music, a piece by Bach will be played, as it is found that the horses respond 


wonderfully to this music.” 

We knew that the Back-to-Bach 
Furore had reached an alarming stage, 
but we never suspected it extended to 
the animal and—possibly—the vegetable 
kingdom! 

We can picture shy crocuses blooming 
more fragrantly on the desert air when 
wooed by the melting Air for the G 
String. 

Even the potatoes’ eyes will grow 
brighter, we have no doubt, after the 
invigorating strains of “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” sung, preferably, by a con. 
firmed vegetarian. 

Whether the Leipzig Kantor would 
feel at home at the Tournament, if he 
were able to come back, is something 
we have, alas, no means of knowing. 
But we are rather of the opinion that 
an addict of the flighty fugue would find 
inspiration in the clash of hoofs. We 
are told, too, that Bach had many 
“fast” friends, albeit not among the 
bookmakers. 

We are told he often took journeys— 
in his youth perforce usually on foot. 
In the famous Capriccio on his brother’s 
departure we have some very apt imita- 
tions of the post-horses and horn. 

We are not sure that John Sebastian 
might not have given us a “Pacific 231,” 
if he had survived to this day of grace! 
Fancy what opportunities for a Lento 
would be provided by a survey of the 
modern post-man! 

* * * 


Shark 


‘6 ID you ever get a letter with 
‘Yours truly,’ at the end and feel 
that the closing and the message did not 
blend? I found just such an epistle in 
my mail the other day,” confides A. M. 
B., who reproduces an excerpt from the 
plea, about which she is evidently just a 
bit dubious: 
““My Dear Sir: 
tune 
By writing song-poem skits! 
Send your lyrics to our company, 
And we’ll turn them into hits. 
They’ll be sung from Nome to Chile. 
Hummed and whistled near and far. 
Overnight, success will crown you 
With fame’s scintillating star!’ ” 
Our correspondent continues blithely: 
“T could say frankly, that, while I am 
not a music sleuth, I detect a discord in 


Song of the 


Win name and for- 





this letter sent to me. The message and 
the closing are pitched in a different 
key!” 

We hope she is not alluding to pos- 
sible flaws in the infectious metrical 
appeal. In these art matters, we must 
consider the spirit and not the letter. . 

Still, we should have liked a rhyme 
for Chile—perhaps Cantabile.” 


Identical 


NABLE to attend an afternoon 
musicale, the mistress gave her 
ticket to her cook. Maggie returned 
very soon after she had set out for the 
hall. 
“Why, is it over so soon?” asked her 
mistress. 
“Oi seen th’ same show only last week 
at th’ Nickleodeon.” 
“Oh, Maggie, you must be mistaken.” 
“Beggin’ y’ pardon, ma’am, but Oi 
e’n read. There on th’ curtain was th’ 
name—ASBESTOS!” C. E. 


* * * 
Answer Who May! 


HE indoor sport of questioning 

Has come to be a fearsome thing! 
Now everybody’s stock of lore 
Is measured till it seems a bore. 
For instance, who began sol-fa? 
What’s the first name of Haydn’s ma? 
Who said, “Voice, voice and then 

more voice? 
Which music field was Lully’s 
How did the evirati sing? 
Is counterpoint a bird or thing? 
The date when Tomaschek was born? 
Between what loves was Chopin torn? 
And did sweet Patti really say 
That without coin she wouldn’t play? 
Were bustles worn by Minnie Hauk? 
For publication should one talk? 
How best to give an interview— 
And these, my friends, are just a few! 
* * * 


Extra! Watch Your Step 


E read in a contemporary that the 

health department of a Pacific Coast 
city has “officially banned all marathon 
dance contests, unless time and distance 
are limited by regulations.” Seems sort 
of hard on violinists addicted to the 
various examples of “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile”! 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MustIcau 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





About Edyth Walker 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Edyth Walker’s voice a contralto 
or soprano? Is she still singing? Please 
tell me something about her career. 

WILFRID JOREY. 

Toledo, Ohio, June 1, 1927. 

Edyth Walker was a contralto, but 
she sang with success a number of Wag- 
nerian réles, such as the three “Briinn- 
hildes” and “Isolde.” She is not singing 
now, so far as we know. Mme. Walker 
was born in Hopewell, N. Y., March 27, 
1870. She studied with Orgeni in 
Dresden and made her début at a 
Gewandhaus concert in 1895. The same 
year she made her operatic début as 
“Fidés” in “Le Prophéte” in Vienna at 
the Hofoper. She remained there till 
1903, singing guest performances in 
other European cities. From 1903 to 
1906, she was at the Metropolitan, and 


WEAVER PIANOS 


for six years following, at Berlin, Ham- 
burg and Munich. She created’ “Kly- 
taemnestra” in the London premiére of 
“Elektra” in 1910. She sang leading 
réles at Bayreuth at several of the fes- 


tivals. 
7 


Casts of “‘Lakme”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Who was the original Lakmé? Who 
first sang the réle in the United States? 
D. T 
Salt Lake City, June 2, 1927. 


The réle was sung by the American 
soprano, Marie Van Zandt at the world 
premiere of the opera at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique on April 14, 1883. It 
was sung in America the same year by 
Emma Abbott, though the production is 
said to have been an indifferent one. 
Pauline L’Allemand is usually credited 
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Autographed Manuscript of Rameau’s Clavecin Work, “La Dauphine,” 


PRET a + 2 4 


Photo by F. H. Jullien, Geneva 
One of the Precious 


Seores Exhibited at the Geneva Exhibition 


ENEVA, May 20.—A valuable collec- 

tion of precious musical manuscripts 
is one of the features of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Music, being held 
here from April 28 to May 22. The 
Palace of Exhibitions is entirely oc- 
cupied by musical instruments, publica- 
tions and historical displays from vari- 
ous countries. 

On the first floor is the historical sec- 
tion. Here are autographs of Rameau, 
Berlioz, Gounod and other composers, 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris; scores of Bach, the complete score 
of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven 
pieces by Schubert, Brahms and Wagner 
from the Prussian National Library; 
and collections loaned by Henri Pru- 
niéres, Alfred Cortot and others, includ- 
ing the manuscript of Debussy’s Pre- 
ludes. 

The musical features of the festival, 
in addition to the programs by the Paris 


Opéra-Comique, already reported, have 
included appearances by the Augusteo 
Orchestra of Rome, under Bernardino 
Molinari, and the Dresden State Opera 
under Fritz Busch. 

The Augusteo program included Vi- 
valdi’s “Le Stagione,” Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony and other works. 

The Dresden State Opera forces gave 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” Willem Mengelberg 
conducted the Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw in the “Eroica” and “Helden- 
leben.” Busch led a Beethoven program, 
with Adolf Busch, soloist in the Violin 
Concerto. 

Jaques-Dalcroze and his assisting pro- 
fessors directed an exhibition of rhyth- 
mic gymnastics by the pupils of his 
school here. 

To be held later is the International 
contest for pianists, for which the ex- 
hibition is offering a first prize of 5000 
gold francs, and for which noted artists 
will be the judges. 





with being the first American “Lakmé” 
as she sang it with the American Opera 
Company under Theodore Thomas in 
1886. Jt would seem, however, that no 
matter how poor the performance, that 
Emma Abbott was the first “Lakmé” in 


America. 
7 F F 


A Gilbert Quotation 


Question Box Editor: 

A line has been quoted to me, said to 
be from one of the Gilbert & Sullivan 
operas, but I cannot place it. Can you 
enlighten me? The line is “Though 
noodles and barons are earled, there’s 
nothing for clever obscurity.” 

EFFIE ARLINGTON. 

New York City, May 28, 1927. 

The line is in “Mercury’s” Song, “Oh, 
I’m the Celestial Drudge” in “Thespis,” 
the first work upon which G. & S. col- 
laborated. — * * 


Naming Bach Suites 


Question Box Editor: 

Why are Bach’s Suites 
“English” and “French?” 

Merion, Pa., June 4, 1927. 

There is no trustworthy explanation 
of this point, according to Louis C. Elson 
who discusses the point in his admirable 
and interesting “Mistakes and Disputed 
Points in Music.” It is possible that 
the English Suites, which were not pub- 
lished during the composer’s lifetime, 
were so named because Bach wrote on 


designated 
“7” 


one of them, or is said to have done so, 

“Fait pour les Anglais,” referring to 

the Prelude which is taken from a tune 

then popular in England. Even this is 

doubtful, and the reason for the 

“French” Suites is lost in obscurity. 
? 9 


Those Fourteen Pianists 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me who were the pianists 
who appeared in the Moszkowski benefit 
concert in 1921? Cora CURTIS. 

New York City, June 3, 1927. 

They were Elly Ney, Harold Bauer, 
Ignaz Friedman, Leo Ornstein, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Alfredo Casella, William 
Bachaus, Percy Grainger, Ernest Hut- 
cheson, Alexander Lambert, Ernest 
Schelling, Josef Lhevinne, Germaine 


Schnitzer and cat Stojowski. 










“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland, Michigan 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be oe 
finest now made. They ont more 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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Tarin Hears Premiere of Fairy Tale Opera by Gui: 
La Scala Revives Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe- Bleue” 





“Pata Malerte, ” Fantasy Based on Tuscan Folk-Story, Proves 
Ingenious and Tuneful, with Simple Scoring—Composer 
Conducts and Has Ovation—Milan Welcomes Impression- 
istic Setting of Maeterlinck Play after Sixteen Years, 
Revivified by Toscanini’s Artistry—Edith Mason Hailed as 


Guest in “Faust” at Scala 
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URIN, May 25.—The opera “Fata 

Malerba” by Vittorio Gui, on a li- 
bretto by Fausto Salvatori, had its 
world-premiére at the Teatro di Torino 
here on May 15. It has to do with a 
fable derived from a Tuscan folk-legend, 
fused harmoniously with details from 
other stories. Its success was emphatic. 


There were fifteen recalls before the 
curtain during the evening. 

The opera, in three acts, was orig- 
inally destined for a marionet theater. 
But its content seemed to make it more 
suitable for the Teatro di Torino. It is 
the first opera composed by the conduc- 
tor of that theater, though he has writ- 
ten for orchestra, chorus and in the 
chamber music forms. 


An Unsmiling Princess 


The story is as follows: Masetto, a 
youth of peasant birth, handsome and 
proud, one day meets Fata Malerba, lit- 
erally Fairy Weed, in the guise of an 
ugly old woman. He makes fun of her, 
and in punishment she turns him into 
an ill-formed and grotesque being. His 
parents do not recognize him, but believe 
that a band of Gypsies has spirited him 
away and left another in his place. In 
humiliation he flees from his home and 
wanders out into the world. 

In the second act we are introduced to 
the traditional royal court, whose Princ- 
ess suffers from a mysterious malady 
which prevents her from smiling or 
sleeping. Her hand is offered to anyone 
who can induce her to do either. The 
Esquires bring in the misshapen Ma- 
setto, whose ludicrous appearance at 
once makes the entire assemblage, in- 
cluding the Princess, break into laugh- 
ter. The crowd realizes her plight, as 
she is now promised to the monster. 

At this point peasants come in to offer 
the first fruits of their farms to the 
King. Among these are the Mother and 
the Sister of Masetto. He throws himself 
at their feet, but they do not recognize 
him, and all believe he is only acting the 
buffoon. The court goes into the banquet 
room, and Masetto is left as official court 
fool to watch while the Princess dines 
alone. The Keeper of the Keys, over- 
come with wine, sleeps. The hero se- 
cures the key to the outer door and thus 
escapes, but not before he has told his 
story to the Princess, whose sympathy is 
roused. 


Lesson of Humility 


In the third act Masetto is living 
among shepherds. He has regained his 
former handsome appearance and is 
deeply contrite, having learned the les- 
son which Fata Malerba meant to teach. 
That night, under the stars, he hears a 
gentle voice. The old woman of the first 
act again appears. He gives her his last 
bit of bread and water. 

Soon the Esquires of the King appear 
to hunt the vanished buffoon. He pre- 
pares to flee, but the old woman de- 
tains him. He recognizes that she is the 
Fairy Weed, casts himself at her feet, 
imploring her pardon. She resumes her 
rightful shape, with a star blazing on 
her forehead, and blesses him, as the 
court comes in with great pomp to claim 
the missing bridegroom of the Princess. 

The libretto of Salvatori is rich in 
lyricism and graceful situations. Vit- 
torio Gui has developed them in accord- 
ance, giving to the music a character of 
melodic simplicity, and illustrating the 
text with fresh instrumental coloring. 
The melodies animate this process, ap- 
proaching in nature to motives of dance 
and song. It is a language imprinted 
‘with the maximum clarity, by means of 


periods rhythmical, soft and grateful to 
the ear. There is a perfect mating be- 
tween the words, the situations and the 
musical comment. 

The essential parts of the music are 
found in the sung melody, with an as- 
signment of a subsidiary, but at the 
same time elegant, share to the orches- 
tra. The score, in fact, does not demand 
a large intervention of instruments. 
Apart from the quartet of strings, there 
are only seven wind instruments, and in 
particular passages the piano and the 
celesta. 


Simple Scoring Used 


There are no research, redundancies 
and complications of technic. In the 
three acts of “Fata Malerba” there is a 
constant norm of simplicity and finesse. 
A story for children would not have sup- 
ported a symphonic overloading of musi- 
cal drama and strong colors. 

Gui has known how to express himself 
with spontaneity of means, with chaste- 
ness of spirit and simplicity of develop- 
ment. At the least, he has given to the 
pleased public the gift of a pure and 
gentle melodic expression of a type ab- 
solutely Italian. 

It is to be hoped that this “fable” will 
enter the international répertoire, either 
as a divertissement with operas of large 
proportions, or as a substitute for “Hian- 
sel and Gretel.” 

The spectacle was directed with the 
unique accuracy of the composer him- 
self. Conchita Supervia as Fata Mal- 
erba and Lina Pasini as Masetto dis- 
tinguished themselves in the perform- 
ance. Also good as performers were 
Mme. De Giacomi as Oretta, Tomei as 
the King and Dominici as the Keeper of 
the Keys. 


“Ariane” Revived in Milan 


MILAN, May 20.—After sixteen years 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” by Dukas has 
been given again at the Scala. For this 
desired event in the theater, on the eve- 
ning of May 18, the intellectual flower 

















Vittorio Gui, Composer of “Fata Malerba” 
and Conductor of the Teatro di Torino 


of the city assembled. The Crown 
Prince of Italy came from Turin for 
the event. It was not an evening of ac- 
centuated ovations, but a serene success 
accorded the opera and the masterly en- 
semble performance led by Arturo Tos- 
canini. 

It is now sixteen years since the taste 
of a then very new style and the unex- 
pected revelation of a-superfine artistic 
idiom gave a major sensation to the 
public of intellectuals. In these sixteen 
years other music of modernist stamp 
has been composed and brought to 
hearing here. By this means the taste 
of the public has grown accustomed to 
the same and equivalent artistic tenden- 
cies shown by Dukas in his “Ariane.” 
Perhaps that is the reason why the ther- 
mometer of impressions received de- 
scended several degrees from that re- 
corded in 1911, when the work was con- 
ducted at the Scala by Tullio Serafin. 

But this time also the elevation and 





Opera and Concert Stars in Brilliant London Span 
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LONDON, May 17.—The brilliant 
spring season is marked by a notable 
upward movement in the _ quality 
of the music being heard here. The 
Covent Garden season has continued, 
with a very impressive performance of 
“Gétterdimmerung,” conducted by 
Bruno Walter. Honors went to Frida 
Leider, a magnificent Briinnhilde. Maria 
Olezewska, too, was good as Waltraute. 
Herbert Janssen made an _ interesting 
Gunther. 

Otto Helgers was an adequate Hagen. 
Laubenthal looked exceptionally well as 
Siegfried, and sang the Narrative very 
well. There was great enthusiasm. 

A feature of the season will be “Par- 
sifal,” which is scheduled for perform- 
ance, with Lauritz Melchior in the name 
part, Richard Mayr as Gurnemanz, and 
Goete Ljungberg as Kundry. 

The concert programs have also taken 
on unusual brilliance. Fritz Kreisler 
was heard in a recital at the Albert Hall 
last Sunday afternoon. He played 
Brahms’ Sonata in G, Vieuxtemps’ Con- 
certo and smaller works with his inimi- 
table classic poise and perfection. Charl- 
ton Keith was at the piano. 

One of the finest vocal recitals heard 
here for some time was that given by 
Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
in his first appearance in England, at 


the Queen’s Hall. His remarkably fluent 
and clear voice was revealed as one of 
the finest lyric quality. His program, 
though it listed some substantial things, 
had also a number of ballads. 

Elly Ney gave a Beethoven piano pro- 
gram at Aeolian Hall, featuring an in- 
tense and admirable performance of the 
“Hammerklavier” and the “Moonlight” 
Sonatas. The cerebral quality of her 
work was most impressive. 

An unusual pianist of another type 
heard here was Marcelle Meyer, from 
Paris. She plays in a very ciear-cut 
style, with little sentiment, but with a 
remarkably developed technic. Robert 
Casadesus, another French pianist, 
played Schumann beautifully. 

Zlatko Balakovic gave a violin recital, 
showing skill, if not the highest mastery. 

Adolf Busch, violinist, and Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, gave a Bach recital of 
a very high musical standard. 


New Works Heard 


Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, gave three 
new works in a recent list—a “Pastorale 
and Reel” by Cyril Scott, a Sonata for 
*cello and piano by Honegger, and a 
“Sonata in Dance Mood” by Manlio di 
Veroli. Honegger’s Sonata, in the slow 
movement, contains beauty and sincerity. 

At a recital, Martha Baird gave a 
“first performance in England” of a 
newly-discovered Minuet by Schubert. 





the singular picturesqueness of Dukas’ 
conception attracted the spirits of 
those who demand from music rare per- 
ceptions and esthetic intuitions of an un- 
known world. Thus the score of Dukas 
was able to act upon the intent public 
like a philtre of tone magically prepared 
by that interpretative artist, Toscanini. 


“Bluebeard” and His Wives 


The story of “Ariane,” as is well re- 


membered by those who heard the work 
when it was given at the Metropolitan 
in 1911, conducted by Toscanini and 
with the title réle sung by Geraldine 
Farrar, is a satiric feminist argument 
attached to the old Bluebeard legend. 
The heroine, introduced to the harem of 
Bluebeard (symbolizing unenlightened 
and tyrannical Man) shows the way of 
emancipation to the other wives, but 
leaves them at the end apparently as de- 
termined to remain in their slave-state 


as before. The characters declaim, as in 
“Pelléas,” the orchestra telling the 
drama. 


Performance Has Beauty 


The symphonic texture of the score, 
which seems to multiply in instrumental 
richness the harmonic canvas of the 
simpler Debussy, and where Wagner has 
grafted some of his eloquence, little im- 
paired, was restored by Toscanini in the 
orchestra with a sense of acoustic per- 
fection and of coloristic power. . . . The 
thought and the technic of Dukas re- 
ceived from the Italian conductor a kind 
of second life, received by the most at- 
tentive listeners with a sense of amaze- 
ment to which Toscanini has accustomed 
them. 

Iva Pacetti sang the title rdéle, over- 
coming the difficulty of a rather high- 
lying tessitura with pleasing sustaining 
powers. She secured a tone production 
that was not ungrateful, and where it 
was possible, gave declamatory accents 
and softness of tone which did not ex- 
ceed the bounds of good taste. 

A praiseworthy Nutrice was present 
in Elvira Casazza. Nita Vasari dis- 
tinguished herself in the part of Seli- 
setta. The bass Di Lelio as Bluebeard 
sustained well his brief part. The other 
réles were intrusted to Mmes. Sens, 
Guggeri and Ferrari, to the bass Azzi- 
monti, the tenor Palai and the baritone 
Menni. 

“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” was the last 
opera of the season, and with this en- 
nervating task concluded, for this year, 
the marvelous work of Toscanini. 


Attention to Gounod 


Just before the season ended, Tosca- 
nini wished the “Faust” of Gounod to 
reappear, after an interval of a year, on 
the Scala’s stage. At this revival, on 
the evening of May 8, there was present 
a large and brilliant audience, includ- 
ing a number of Americans. 

“Faust” would doubtless retain its 
place in the Scala répertoire with diffi- 
culty, were it not for the animating 
baton of this conductor. This is be- 
cause of the crisis provoked by the lack 
of first-rank singers which affects the 
life of the Italian theater, and the diffi- 
culty of assembling a group of voices 
adequate to a good performance of this 
work. This opera contains elements 
worthy of being brought to life by a con- 
ductor of elevated taste and of acute 
and genial technical powers. . . . That 
would have been enough to justify the 
revival at the Scala. 

But there was another motive in the 
possibility of assigning the réle of Mar- 
guerite to an artist of the powers of 
Edith Mason. The Chicago Opera so- 
prano had at the time accepted an offer 
to sing the réle here. Her individual 
and refined art was familiar to Scala 
audiences from her having sung in a 
performance of “La Bohéme,” which all 
remember. 

Mme. Mason, the possessor of a voice 
exceptional in timbre, of fluidity, range 
and exemplary method, gave to the part 
of Marguerite a thrill of sentiment and 
simplicity which recaptured the poesy of 
the creation of Goethe and Gounod. The 
intrinsic powers of her musical execu- 
tion, in the material sense, are also of 
a category very rare in the present 
day. . . . It is rare that one hears at 
the Scala tones so pure and crystalline, 
a production so spontaneous and natu- 





[Continued on next page] 
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Berlin ‘Hails Prokofieff Ballet and 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Fair at Sorotchintsi”’ 





ERLIN, May 25.—Russian music has 
had recent representation at the 
opera houses here, in at least one case 
with success. This was the production 
by the Municipal Opera of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Fair at Sorotchintsi,” a first-time 


production for this city. A short time 
before the State Opera gave a double 
bill of ballets, including “Die Erlésten” 
(“The Redeemed”), a dance version of 
Prokofieff’s “Suite Scythe.” On the same 
bill was “The Last Pierrot,” with music 
by Karol Rathaus, a young modernist. 
The stage action was designed in both 
cases by Max Terpis, the ballet master. 

Moussorgsky’s comic opera had _ its 
first German hearing at Breslau about 
two years ago. The work is rather frag- 
mentary in its interest—a succession of 
scenes from the peasant life of Little 
Russia. But, musically, it contains 
much to treasure, the score bearing the 
highly original stamp of the composer 
of “Boris.” 


Magic and Superstition 


A farmer lad, Grytyko and Paraska, 
a peasant girl, want to marry. The 
latter’s father has given his consent, 
but the girl’s stepmother gets him to 
withdraw it. The betrothal was to have 
taken place at the great annual “mar- 
ket,” or fair, to which the peasants bring 
in their products, and the women their 
handiwork. There a gypsy wonder- 
worker aids the lovers by calling up 
tricks of magic, which so alarm the 
mother that she finally gives her bless- 
ing. 

The chief beauties of the score lie in 
its folk-color. The solo airs of most 
interest are the hero’s “Song of Long- 
ing” and the heroine’s “Plaint.” There 
is very original incantation music dur- 
ing the wizard’s scene, and a number 
of lively dances, with a concluding hopak 
of breathless swing. 

As conducted by Fritz Zweig, the 
opera had a marked appeal. This was 
owing in large part to the carefully 
carried out scenic production. The sing- 
ers gave their difficult racial music with 
considerable success, if the native spirit 
was not always present. 


Dance of Machine Age 


The ballet bill of the State Opera, 
given with Leo Blech’s one-act opera 
“Versiegelt” as a curtain-raiser, could 
not boast of such an authentic color. 
The works given were rather in the 
nature of interesting experiments. 

Prokofieff’s “Scythian” Suite, an or- 
chestral work which has been heard in 
several countries, is not especially well 
adapted for a ballet. There are some 
basic folk-rhythms which are possible 
for interpretation, but the complicated 
thematic handling offered great dif- 
ficulty. The scenario hit upon was one 
of the conflict between the Powers of 
Light and those of Darkness. The prin- 
cipal feminine réle of Cherub was 
danced by Dorothea Albu and that of 


the Demon by Walter Junk. In general, 
the performance was praiseworthy. 
The premiére of Rathaus’ “Last 
Pierrot” offered some interest, as this 
composer has roused attention for his 
dissonantal chamber music. The story, 
which the composer himself aided in 
evolving, is fantastic and contains some 
sharp satire on the “machine age.” 
Pierrot, who represents, of course, the 
dreamer and romanticist, seeks his 
Columbine in various scenes of modern 
life. First, there is the Factory, with 
its workers; next the elegant Dance 
Salon—in both of which he is very un- 
happy and the object of laughter. 
Opposite in the action stands the 
Singular Man, a curious ironic figure, 
who commands the fate of the puppets 
who toil and dance. The third scene is 
a “Panoptikum,” where the romantic 
hero finds the figures of other Pierrots 
and Pierrettes laid away as helpless 
dolls, the day of Romance being definite- 
ly over. Here he breaks down and is 
himself consigned to the shelves by: the 
sinister lord of the realm. 
The music has a unified effect. It is 
written in a modern, parody style, with 


element 


the sentimental 
pressed. This is the work of a technical 


largely re- 


expert. There is machine-like music in 
the scene of the workers, a sort of sub- 
limated jazz in the dance salon, and a 
few broader melodies for the dance of 
Columbine and the ensemble waltz of the 
Workers. The substance of the music 
is sometimes a little thin, but it serves 
well for its purpose. 


Lucchese in “Barber” 


The guest appearance of an Italian 
operatic company at the Municipal 
Opera was opened recently in “The 
Barber of Seville.” Josephine Lucchese, 
a singer known in America, was a 
Rosina of charm, with a light and agile 
voice. Giulio Fregosi was a somewhat 
less effective Figaro, despite a fine voice. 
The tenor, Giovanni Manuritta, suffered 
from a tremolo, but gained in effect as 
the work advanced. The orchestra was 
conducted by Agisto Tango, who is 
remembered here for his conductorship 
at the Comic Opera. The company is 
on the whole worthy, and the oppor- 
tunity to hear such works in the original 
Italian is one seldom offered in Berlin. 

Albert Spalding was a fine violin guest 
heard here recently, assisted by André 
Benoist, in works by Bach, Corelli and 
others. Mischa Elman made another 
appearance of much brilliance. Bronis- 
law Huberman played for the benefit of 
children’s aid in his seventh concert 
here, with his usual success. 


bk “Faust” Sie wk 
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ral, and singing of such suggestive 
power. The enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic was clamorous, of one mind—in fact, 
the success of this Marguerite was ex- 
eeptional at the Scala. 

Without Toscanini and without Mme. 
Mason, it would hardly have been pos- 
sible to reintroduce the ancient “Faust” 
to the stage here. The tenor Trantoul, 
who had won success as Nerone, has 
hardly the requisites of an ideal Faust. 
His voice has a timbre too dark for the 
lyric tessitura of the part. Marcel Jour- 
net, who was appreciated without quali- 
fication as Simon Mago and in other 
typical creations—and in spite of the 
fact that he is one of the best-known 
living exponents of Mephistopheles— 
seemed this time lacking in the réle. He 
did not show a large interpretative line 
or adequate power and color of voice. 
Carlo Morelli was a discreet Valentin. 

It appears that in the next season at 
the Seala a revival of “Otello” may be 
given. The production is not yet as- 
sured, and is said to depend on the suc- 
cess of the management in finding an 
ideal singer for the part. 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 








Spanish Audiences Vote for 
Favorite Composers 


ARCELONA, May 24.—When 

recently a voting contest was 
organized by several of the local 
radio stations to permit their 
patrons to select their favorite 
composers, the largest number of 
ballots was cast for Verdi. Wag- 
ner was second, and then in order 
came Donizetti, Rossini, Puccini 
and Mozart! Richard 
Strauss then came in for the next 
highest number of votes, and Bee- 
thoven, the much-féted centenar- 
ian, had to take seventh place. 
Interesting in view of the move- 
ment to revive Spanish national 
music, which has gained impetus 
in the last few decades, is the fact — 
that the composers De Falla and ; 
Morera were last in the list. 
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Paris Opera Houses Give Novelties by 
Rimsky and Alfano; Glhinka Work Heard 
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“Coq d Or” Less Brilliant 
Than in 1914 Version of 
Diaghileff—Garden’s Vivid 
Acting Wins Success for 


“Resurrection” — “Russlan 
and Ludmila” in Concert 
Form 


} erevenn May 24.—Two new productions 
have been given recently by the 
Parisian opera houses. The Opéra gave 
“Coq d’Or” of Rimsky-Korsakoff and the 
Opéra-Comique “Resurrection” by Al- 
fano. 


The “Golden Cock” had been given in 
Paris in 1914 by Serge Diaghileff in his 
Russian Ballet season, when the parts 
were undertaken by ballet artists and 
sung, but not acted, by opera singers. 

This time it was performed as an 
opera. The French translation was done 
by Calvocoressi. It is the second Russian 
opera to be performed at the Paris 
Opéra, the first one having been “Boris 
Godounoff” by Moussorgsky. 

In spite of the great effort made by 
the direction and a heavy expense for 
the staging, the rendering of the opera 
did not satisfy the critical either from 
the point of view of the interpretation, 
or from the point of view of mise-en- 
scéne. The fairy-tale lost its humor and 
wit when performed in the Opéra. The 
action developed too slowly and heavily. 
It proved that Diaghileff’s idea of en- 
trusting the réles to ballet artists was a 
very happy one. When seeing the 
“Golden Cock” at the Opéra, we could 
not for a moment forget the splendid in- 
terpretation of Karsavina, Bolm and the 
other Russian ballet artists, who made 
of the scenic part of the opera a real 
masterpiece. When played by the opera 
artists, it was but a dull thing. 

Neither could one forget the splendid 
scenery and costumes made by Mme. 
Gontcharowa at the Diaghileff perform- 
ance. Alexandre Benois, the well-known 
Russian painter, failed in his task this 
time: he gave us a mixture of all the 
Russian styles of different epochs, be- 
ginning from the Boyard’s time and 


closing with Alexander I, fancying per- 
haps that in a fairy-tale everything is 
allowed! . But from an artistic point 
of view it was a jumble of colors and 
forms, very tiring to the eyes. The scene 
struck one as being a fancy-dress ball, 
devoid of style. . Such a mistake 
could be pardonable in a foreign painter, 
but we cannot understand how a Russian 
could possibly produce such a thing! . . . 

Nicholas Tcherepnin was at the con- 
ductor’s desk. He is a very good mu- 
sician and a connoisseur of Russian 
music, but we could not agree with his 
slow tempo and academic conducting. 
It was owing to this that the opera lost 
much of its gaiety and liveliness. 

The réle of the Queen of Chemakha 
was well sung by Mme. Ritter-Ciampi, 
but it was a poor performance from the 
point of view of action. Mr. Huberty 
overdid the réle of Dodo; he was far 
from the type that Poushkin had drawn 
in his poem. Mr. Rambaud did not at 
all understand the réle of the Astrologer. 
Mile. Marillet was very good, singing 
the voice of the Cock. The chorus sung 
well. But it is better not to speak about 
the acting. . 

In spite of all those defects, “Coq 
d’Or” won a real success. But it was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s success and proves 
that the music of this fairy-tale will 
charm the audience despite an average 
performance. 


Italianized Tolstoi 


We do not think the “Resurrection” of 
Alfano could possibly have had a success 
at the Opéra-Comique if Mary Garden 
had not held the réle of Katiusha Mas- 
lowa. This Italian opera, which has so 
little in common with Russia and the 
celebrated Tolstoi’s novel, gives her an 
opportunity to create an unforgettable 
type. Seeing Miss Garden in this role, 
we forgive Honau all the monstrous non- 
sense in his libretto and Alfano his ex- 
aggerated passion in music. 

Miss Garden's greatest achievement is 
the scene of the prison between Maslowa 
and Dimitri. The realism in her acting, 
her accents of hatred and contempt, her 
tragical expression made the public 
shudder with enthusiasm and admira- 
tion. This great artist was spontane- 
ously applauded after this scene and 
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really created the success of “Resurrec- 
tion.” 

René Maison must be complimented 
for having steered clear of the melo- 
dramatic effects of the réle of Dimitri. 
Mr. Beckmans was a good Simonson. 
The cast included also Mmes. Calvet, 
Estéve and Holt, and Messrs. Azéma and 
Payen. Roberto Moranzoni was specially 
invited from Italy to conduct this opera 
He is a conductor full of temperament, 
but we do not think exuberance of ges- 
ture is required in a conductor. It rather 
makes the task of the performers a diffi- 
cult one. 


Russian Music Performed 


The “Opéra Russe de Paris” gave a 
first integral hearing in concert form 
here of “Russlan and Ludmila,” by 
Glinka, the Father of Russian opera 
music. 

This opera, composed more than sev- 
enty-five years ago, seems a little old- 
fashioned in our day, but it played a 
great part in the development of Russian 
music and influenced such composers as 
Borodin, Balakireff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tchaikovsky and others. “Russlan and 
Ludmila,” together with “A Life for the 
Tsar,” another opera of Glinka, were 
among the most popular operas in Rus- 
sia before the Revolution. “Russlan and 
Ludmila” loses much when performed 
in concert form, because it lacks the fan- 
tastic and picturesque features of the 
action. 

In spite of quite a good interpreta- 
tion, the opera was far from scoring the 
success of “Prince Igor’ or “Sadko,” 
given before by the same company. 

Among the soloists we must specially 
praise Nina Koshetz, who sang splen- 
didly the cavatina of Gorislava and was 
forced by the applause of the audience 
to repeat it. Mr. Leonooff, tenor, sang 
with usual taste and skill the air of 
Bayan. Mr. Nadejine was a good Rus- 
slan. The chorus was good, as usual, 
but the Pasdeloup Orchestra, in spite of 
the efforts of Mr. Agreneff-Slaviansky, 
conductor, was not at its best this itme. 

“FELLAB.” 


Rethberg Sings With Concertgebouw 


AMSTERDAM, May 25.—Willem Mengel- 
berg conducted a performance at the 
Concertgebouw of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. On the program was also a 
cantata of Bach, sung by Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Thomas Denijs. Mengel- 
berg received a tremendous ovation and 
flowers. The orchestra started on a 
tour under the direction of Mengelberg, 
visiting several cities in the Rhine 
Provinces and a few cities in Switzer- 
land. After its return to Amsterdam 
a special cycle of Beethoven concerts at 
the Concertgebouw was begun. 
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WICHITA COMPOSERS 
HONORED IN RECITAL 


Program of Their Works Is 
Featured by Kansas 
Society 


WIcHiITA, KAN., June 4.—The Wichita 
Musical Club gave its fourteenth annual 
program of works by local composers in 
the auditorium of the Wichita High 
School. A large and deeply interested 
audience was present. 

Composers represented were T. L. 
Krebs, Helen S. Wright, Mrs. E. Hig- 
ginson, Mary H. Myers, Frances Fritz- 
len, Harry R. Wilson, Mary Bowling, 
William E. Snyder, Otto L. Fischer, 
Barton Bachman, Gertrude McCormack 
Seaman. The artists appearing were 
Lucile Kells Briggs, Mary Margaret 
Means, Doris Bainbridge, Marcia Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. Harvey Grace, Virgil 
Parks, Lester Weatherwax, Mrs. J. M. 
Finley, Dorothy Bowlby, Gladys King, 
Mrs. Shelden Coleman, August Kreh- 
biel, Ben Reeves, Hazlett Marts, Mag- 
dalen Esch, Mrs. Carl Johnson, Mrs. 
Theodore Lindberg. 

A recital by pupils of T. L. Krebs, 
assisted by Gertrude McCormack Sea- 
man, contralto, and Georgia Hicks 
Flautt was given in the Halstead Pres- 
byterian Church. The pupils perform- 
ing were Martha Jane Hinkle, Lois 
Krehbiel, James Campbell, Robert Kreh- 
biel, Morris Flory, Virginia Moore, 
Roderick Moore, Virginia Quiring, Ma- 
rian Cofer, M. M. Schowalter, Jr., 
Jeanne Mantele, Jane Chesky, Helen 
Buser, Hilda Haury, Ruby Berger. 
Marie Paden, Opal Vantyle. 

Students of the Wichita College of 
Music and Dramatic Art gave a concert 
in the College Auditorium, in which an 
outstanding number was the G Major 
Concerto of Viotti played in unison by 
fifteen violinists under the direction of 
Florian Lindberg. Other notable num- 
bers were a sonata played by Mrs. J. 
Dunkelberger, with W. E. Snyder at the 
piano, a violin concerto played by Wel- 
don Wilber, and De Bériot’s Concerto, 
No. 8, played by Frank Kessler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw closed 
their seventeenth season in Wichita with 
a series of three studio recitals. 





Busoni’s “Doktor Faust” Given in 
Hamburg 


HAMBURG, May 25.—The first per- 
formance of Ferruccio Busoni’s opera 
“Doktor Faust” was recently given with 
success in the Hamburg City Theater. 
Werner Wolff led an excellent orchestra. 
Intendant Sachse provided an interest- 
ing stylized setting. 





At her recent return engagement at 
the University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., Grace Leslie was made to 
respond with extra numbers after each 
of the three groups she gave alone. With 
the Men’s Glee Club she sang Manton’s 
“Wanderer’s Song.” 


Fluctuating Indian Tone “Defies “Notation 
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TONE PHOTOGRAPHS MADE FROM RECORDS OF INDIAN SONGS 


The.tone photographs shown herewith 
were made from phonograph records of 
Ute songs, recorded by Miss Densmore 
and photographed by Dr. Dayton C. 
Miller, head of the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland. The dots on 
the margin are flashes of light registered 
automatically every one-hundredth of a 
second. The lighter print is of a tone 
in a woman’s dance, the other is be- 
lieved to be from the “Lame” Dance. 
These show the “unfocussed” character 
of the Indian’s singing tone. A record 
of twenty-three seconds’ duration (por- 
tion of a cylinder) was photographed by 
Dr. Miller with his phonodeik, and made 
a film about thirty-eight feet in length. 

These photographs demonstrate the 
impossibility of writing out, by any sys- 
tem of notation, the fluctuations of tone 
produced by an Indian singer. 

The asterisk on the margin of the 
lighter photograph indicates the occur- 
rence of a drum-beat. The disturbance 
occasioned by the striking of the drum 
can be identified by a study of the entire 
film, these disturbances, of course, oc- 
curring at regular intervals of time. 

“These photographs have, of course, 


no connection with the pitch of the 
tones.” says Miss Densmore. “It was 
possible, by a very close study of the 
film, to pick out the note-values by the 
increase in volume (or change _ in 
volume) when a new tone was taken. 
In this manner Dr. Miller transcribed 
a few bars of the song, assuming that 
the pitch I had indicated in my notation 
was correct. He produced a rhythmic- 
transcription by indicating the note- 
lengths according to the hundredths of 
a second shown by the flashes along the 
film. This corresponded with my tran- 
scription by ear, but the “check” was 
valuable. 

“T once took with me into the field a 
set of standardized tuning forks and 
tested the hearing of Indian singers ex- 
actly according to the method used in 
the best psychological laboratories in the 
country. To be exact—the forks were 
lent me by Prof. C. E. Seashore, 
and he examined the results of the tests, 
stating they were ‘about the same as 
in a similar number of average white 
persons.’ They did not show an acute 
perception of minute differences in pitch 
on the part of the Indians. It was a 
carefully conducted test.” 





OPERA IN PITTSBURGH 





Duquesne Company Continues Series 


With Herbert’s “Red Mill” 


PITTSBURGH, June 4.—The third week 
of the Duquesne Opera opened on May 
30 with two performances of Victor Her- 
bert’s “The Red Mill.” 

Leading réles were assumed by Hollis 
Devaney, Melvin Hemphill, Ethel Clark, 
Zoe Fulton, Matt Hanley, W. Clay In- 
man. The smaller parts were in capable 
hands. The chorus lived up to the repu- 
tation established in “The Merry 
Widow” and in “Sari,” and was very 
efficient. The orchestra, too, under the 
direction of Rupert Graves, has shown 
steady improvement and has ably dem- 
onstrated its capacity. 

Pittsburgh’s season of summer opera 
has had an auspicious start. “The Red 
Mill” runs throughout the balance of 
the present week. 

Wm. E. BENSWANGER. 
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one scarcely was aware that the piano possessed so many possibilities of ex- 


pression.” 
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“Amazes with the variety of his expressive resources.” 


“The exquisite accentuation was rarely artistic. 
2 . . . 
Mr. Simonds held the listeners intent on every note which poured forth from 


- “command of the most wonderful pianissimo.” 


. “wonderful technique and artistry.” 





CINCINNATI MUSICALES 





Women’s Club Chorus Appears at Me- 
morial Meeting—Pupils Are Heard 


CINCINNATI, June 4.—At the memorial 
meeting of the Cincinnati Women’s Club 
the music program was given by a cho- 
rus composed of club members under 
the direction of Mrs. Adolf Hahn. 
Dorothy Stolzenbach and Lorie King 
were piano soloists, and Dorothy Robb, 
the violinist. 

A musical memory test was conducted 
at the last meeting of the Musical 
Forum. Blanche Greenland presided. 

The St. Lawrence Choir, under the 
direction of J. Alfred Schehl, is fea- 
tured on the musical part of a program 
by the Society of St. Gregory at the 
Ursuline Convent. 

Among recent recitals was one pre- 
sented by composition pupils of Dr. 
Durst in the Odeon. Those participat- 
ing were Nell Lorie King, Elena P. 
Rouse, Mildred E. Rapp, John E. Castel- 
lini, Heinz Loose, Clifford Lang and 
Dorothy Stolzenbach. 

Hugo Sederberg was to present his 
pupil, Martha Straus, in a recital at the 
Conservatory Hall on June 3. Two days 
before Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner 
presented their pupils at the Little Play- 
house of the Schuster-Martin School. 


Kieff State Opera Gives Native Works 


KIEFF, May 25.—Two native operas 
have been among the works produced 
this season by the Kieff State Opera. 
These were “The Revolt of Pugatschoff” 
by Andrei Paschtschenko and “Rahel’s 
Funeral” by Krascheninnikoff. 
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the voices of the men. Occasionally a 
woman had a dream and received songs 
for use in treating the sick, but this was 
unusual. 

Imitations of Flute 


The love songs are modern and are 
said, in many instances, to be imitations 
of flute melodies, or “flute tunes with 
words.” The actual composition of songs 
is a matter which the Indians cannot 
describe, though I have been told of in- 
stances in which a number of men 
“worked together in making up a song.” 
In two northern tribes I was told that 
persons composed songs when swinging 
in a swing, when walking, or when rid- 
ing in a motor boat, the latter being 
among Indians on the Northwest Coast 
who retain many primitive ways but 
have acquired gasoline launches. 

I have found no songs of high poetic 
or dramatic quality among the songs 
that are said to have been “composed.” 
Such material lies entirely in the field 
of dream songs, believed to come from 
the spirits of the air, earth or sea. The 
thunderbird may send them, or the 
whale, or the spirits of the dead, the 
wind may bring a song, or the wild buf- 
falo of the plains. Out of the air the 
dream songs come—down through the 
storm or the hush of midnight. They 
are not like the Negro spirituals nor the 
folk-songs of Europe. They are not emo- 
tional, nor a community expression, nor 
the outgrowth of a mathematical system 
based upon the ratios of vibrations. 

Old Indian music is not art, for its 
primary purpose is not beauty nor 
pleasure. To the Indian it was the 
throbbing of the infinite in his own soul. 


SALT LAKE ORCHESTRAL 
ASSOCIATION MAKES DEBUT 





First Concert Successfully Accomplished 
—Repetition of Dance Program 
Shows Public Interest 


SALT LAKE City, June 4.—The newly- 
organized Salt Lake Orchestral Society, 
composed of leading resident musicians, 
gave its first concert in a highly suc- 
cessful manner and was accorded an en- 
thusiastic reception in the Salt Lake 
Theater on May 18. “Aus Holberg’s 
Zeit,” a Grieg Suite, was exceptionally 
well played. 

L. P. Christensen presented pupils of 
Le Christ Dancing School in the Or- 
pheum Theater on the evenings of May 
14 and 21, and was greeted with such 
enthusiasm that the second performance 
was repeated on May 28 in the same 
house. The first program contained 
“An Indian Fantasy,” arranged and 
staged by Mr. Christensen. The second 
performance consisted of various inter- 
pretations, commencing with a “Gio- 
conda” ballet. 

The McCune School of Music and Art 
successfully presented Winifred Brown 
Knight in a dramatic reading of Charles 
Klein’s play, “The Music Master” on 
May 27. She is a member of the faculty. 

David Reese, who has been traveling 
with “The Student Prince” Company, 
returned to this city recently and in- 
tends to remain here for the summer. 

VIOLA BROWNING HYDE. 
Combs Conservatory Confers Degree on 
Geiger 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—At the forty- 
second annual commencement exercises 
of the Combs Conservatory on May 25, 
the degree of doctor of music was con- 
ferred upon William Geiger, director of 
the violin department. Dr. Geiger was 
engaged as associate in this department 
in 1897, when Schradieck was the di- 
rector. On the latter’s death in 1918, 
he was elected director. 
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In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, June 4 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Advanced students who won appear- 
ances at the forthcoming commencement 
concert at the annual contest for honors, 

held last week, are: vocal—Alice Sala- 


veicik, Chicago; Gladys Pugh, Redland, 
Cal.; Mrs. Ray Smith, Gary, Ind.; vio- 
lin—Charles Hurta, Harvey, Il.; Leo 
Miller, Chicago. Scholarships and gold 
medals were won in the teachers’ cer- 
trificate class by Pauline Morgan, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Sarah Levine, Chicago; 
Marguerite Williams, Blue Earth, 
Minn.; in the piano students’ graduat- 
ing class by Fern R. Weaver, Shelby, 
Ohio; Irqin Fischer, Chicago; Walter 
Lauing, Des Plaines, Ill.; Earl Rohlf, 
Davenport, Iowa; in the piano students’ 
post graduate class by Pauline Peebles, 
Carlinville, Ill.; Harold Reever, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Theophil Voeks, Palatine, 
fll. 
GUNN SCHOOL 


Students of the Gunn School competed 
on May 26 for the honor of an appear- 
ance on the commencement program. 
The following students were chosen: in 


the post-graduate class, Sara Levee, 
playing the César Franck “Symphonic 
Variations”; in the graduate class, Bea- 
trice Welter, playing a Beethoven con- 
certo, and Mary Van Auken, playing a 
Saint-Saéns concerto; in the junior 
class, Grace Nelson, playing the Chopin 
E Minor Concerto, and Anne Frohman, 
playing Bach’s D Minor Concerto. All 
these pupils are in the piano department 
from the classes of Glenn Dillard Gunn 
and Albert Goldberg. 

Plans for commencement week are 
ambitious. It will open on the evening 
of Tuesday, June 21, in the Auditorium 
Theater, with a performance of “Pag- 
liacci” by professional students of the 
school, fifty members of the Chicago 
Symphony and_.a chorus of eighty re- 
hearsed by Dr. Daniel Protheroe, all 
under the direction of Arthur Dunham, 
who has been appointed operatic coach 
for the school. The production will be 
staged and costumed by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and will be pref- 
aced by a concert program, presenting 
students of the school in piano concertos 
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and arias with the orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Gunn. The perform- 
ance will be given for the benefit of the 
Mississippi flood sufferers. 

The commencement program of the 
school will take place in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, on the following Thurs- 
day, June 23. A program will be given 
by pianists, violinists and singers, with 
a group of symphony players. This will 
be followed by the conferring of degrees, 
diplomas, and certificates, and an in- 
formal supper in the banquet rooms of 
the Auditorium Hotel. 
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Florence Trumbull 


HICAGO, June 4.—That a 

thoroughly American back- 
ground, with ancestry which dates 
back to pre-Revolutionary War 
days is of interest in musical! 
achievements, is proved by the 
career of Florence Trumbull, pian- 
ist. Among Miss Trumbull’s fore- 
bears, many of whom leaned to- 
ward music, were the Rev. Abra- 
ham Pierson, first president of 
Yale, and Jonathan Trumbull, 
first governor of Connecticut. Her 
education has had its European 
side, for Miss Trumbull was for 
fourteen years a pupil of Lescheti- 
zky in Vienna, during ten of which 
she served as one of his chief as- 
sistants. She has played in the 
capitals abroad, including London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. Miss 
Trumbull is holding master classes 
for pianists and teachers this sum- 
mer in her Chicago studios. 


Simmons to Leave for Cleveland Classes 


William Simmons, American baritone, 
who has returned from the Ann Arbor 
Festival, where he sang in Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, has given three recitals on the 
Atwater Kent Radio hour, with Sol Al- 
berti at the piano. Mr. Simmons leaves 
on June 19 to conduct a six weeks’ 
master class in singing at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. Mr. Simmons will 
give six recitals at the Institute. He 
will be in Cleveland until July 30, and 
will spend August at the Artists’ Colony 
in the Catskills, Woodstock, N. Y. Mr. 
Simmons, who is under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau, will have a 
recital tour to the coast next January. 


Elsa Alsen een During Summer 


Elsa Alsen sang at a Buffalo concert 
recently as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Mme. Alsen will continue 
her concert work until late this summer. 
She was booked for a Chicago appear- 
ance on May 6. Two concerts in Cleve- 
land under Bruno Walter, are in June, 
one in Atlantic City is in July. Other 
bookings are three concert performances 
in California in August, to be followed 
by opera engagements in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles in September and 
October. 


BEETHOVEN SONATAS CLOSE CHICAGO LIST 





Last of Memorial Programs 
Brings Recital Year to 
Conclusion 


By Farnsworth Wright 


CuHIcaGo, June 4.—The recital season 
closed on Friday night with a concert 
devoted entirely to Beethoven’s music— 
the last of many programs given in ob- 
servance of the centenary of this mas- 
ter’s death. The performers were Jac- 
ques Gordon, violinist, and Sophia Bril- 
hant-Liven, pianist. They played three 
of Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and 
piano: the C Minor, the “Kreutzer”, and 
the joyous one in G Major, Op. 30, No. 
3. The performance merited high praise, 
for musicianly handling of these diffi- 
cult works, for mastery of technical 
complexities, and for superb collabora- 
tion. Mme. Brilliant-Liven displayed a 
scholarly knowledge of the Beethoven 
style and tradition. Mr. Gordon dis- 
closed a warm, flashing tone and refined 
phrasing. To the verformance of these 
artists the much-abused epithet “in- 
spired” may fittingly be applied. 

The choir of the University of Chi- 
cago transferred its activities to the con- 
cert stage when it gave a concert in 
Kimball Hall on Tuesday night, with 
Mack Evans conducting. Here was 
superb choral singing, despite the fact 


that it leaned rather heavily on the 
women’s voices, for the quality of the 
male voices was not what it should be. 
It was in the finer inflections that the 
choir excelled, those colorful nuances 
that make the difference between a good 
chorus and a great one. Russian sacred 
music by Ivanoff, Shvedoff, and Gret- 
chaninoff, unaccompanied sacred chorals 
by Arcadelt, Palestrina and Bach, old 
English secular songs by Purcell and 
Morley, and contemporary chorals by 
Gustav Holst were given colorful inter- 
pretations. Perfect phrasing. clean 
enunciation, fine rhythm and flawless 
pitch, showed perfect discipline, which 
was reflected in strict obedience to the 
conductor’s wishes. 

Clara M. Schevill, assisting artist, re- 
vealed musical good taste, intelligent un- 
derstanding of her texts, and a well- 
schooled contralto voice in airs by Pur- 
cell and Bach, and a group of seven 
Spanish folk-songs. 

“Das Dreimaederlhaus,” 
form of “Blossom Time,” was given in 
German last Saturday night by the 
American Friends of German Art. The 
score differs from the English version, 
and one can really write “music by 
Franz Schubert.” For this performance 
a fine orchestral body was assembled in 
the Chicago Little Symphony; and such 
popular figures of the German stage as 
Angelo Lippich, Helene Holstein and 
Johanna Eisemann took part in a thor- 
oughly enjoyable production. 


the original 





LOAN FUND OF $100,000 
AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 





Chicago Musical College Announces 
Means Whereby Students May Be 
Relieved of Financial Worries 


CuHIcaGo, June 4.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College today announced that a 
loan fund of $100,000 is now available 
for the use of students. 


The fund has been growing year by 
year as friends of the college have added 
to it. Carl D. Kinsey, manager, visual- 
izes a future loan fund of $500,000, but 
it will be several years before the fund 
grows to that size. 

“The College has set aside $100,000 
as a fund from which students at the 
College may borrow,” says Mr. Kinsey. 
“A student of music is much more able 
to do good work when not harassed by 
the arduous work of making a living. 

“That is one of the principal benefits 
of this fund—the music students who 
would have to divide their time during 
the school year between studying and 
earning their living are now enabled 
to devote their full time to musical 
studies. They do much better work when 
relieved of the nervous strain and 
anxiety occasioned by earning their way 
through outside work. 

“And there are other students who 
would not be able to study at all were it 
not for the loan fund. 

“The $100,000 loan fund will be avail- 
able for summer course students, as well 
as for those enrolled in the regular 
winter term of the College. 

“Of course, the money borrowed has 
to be paid back later, when the students 
graduate and are making their way in 
the world; but the fund is a tremendous 
help to them while they are studying. 
Naturally, we require references as to 
moral character and musical ability of 
the applicants.” 

Huss 


Reproductions Are Feature of 


Pupils’ Recital 


A unique feature of the recital given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
on the evening of May 25 in the salon 
of the new Aeolian Hall, was the pres- 
entation on the Duo-Art piano of three 
short Huss piano pieces, Prelude in D, 
“Moonlight on Lake Como,” and “The 
Joy of Autumn,” which the Duo-Art 
Company had especially asked Mr. Huss 
to make for this recital. The event was 
the occasion, also, for the presentation 
of three pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Huss, 
Irene Parslow, soprano; William S. 
Craig, and Edmund Nasakoski, pianists, 
assisted by Irene Perceval, harpist. Miss 
Parslow sang numbers by Handel, Vera- 
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cini, Arne, Goring-Thomas and Huss. 
Mr. Craig played a Beethoven Sonata, 
Skriabin’s “Triste Prelude” in C Sharp 
Minor, for the left hand alone, Schu- 
mann’s “Fabel,” and Huss’ Valse in A, 
Op. 20. Mr. Nasakoski accompanied 
Miss Parslow. Katherine Rifft Jones, 
diseuse, received the audience and in- 
troduced the reproduction of Mr. Huss’ 
pieces. 


Dr. Protheroe Will Visit Wales as 
Eisteddfod Adjudicator 


CHICAGO, June 4.—Daniel Protheroe, 
conductor of the Welsh Choral Society 
of Chicago, will sail for Europe on 
June 25, to act as an adjudicator in 
the National Eisteddfod of Wales, and 
in a number of regional eisteddfods. 
Dr. Protheroe is a member of the Gunn 
School of Music faculty. 





Middleton to Teach at Bush This 


Summer 


CHICAGO, June 4.—Arthur Middleton, 
American baritone, has joined the fac- 
ulty of Bush Conservatory for the sum- 
mer school, it is announced. He will 
conduct vocal master répertoire classes 
as guest artist. 


All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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SCHOOL BANDS HOLD 
NATIONAL CONTEST 


Council Bluffs Is Meeting 
Place of Players From 
Fifteen States 
CouNciL BLuFFs, Iowa, June 4.—The 


National High School Band Contest of 
1927, held here from May 27 to 28, was 


a success from every point of view, 
marking a long step forward in the 
development of instrumental music In 


the educational system. 

The participants were twenty-three of 
the finest school bands in the country, 
each of which had won its right to com- 
pete by coming out first or second in a 
State contest. The total membership 
of the national entries was 1425, repre- 
senting fifteen States. Three of the 
bands came from California at an ex- 
pense of about $7000 each. That State 
held its first school band contest this 
year. 

The national championship was won 
by the Joliet, Ill., High School Band 
which took that honor also at the firs? 
national school band contest in Fostoria, 
Ohio, last June, and so has two points 
toward the national trophy. 
place in Class A was won by Abraham 
Lincoln High School of Council Bluffs, 
whose score was only four one-hun- 
dredths of a point lower than that of 
Joliet. 

Princeton Joint Union High School o 
California was the winner in Class B 
(schools of less than 400 enrollment). 
This band comes from a school of 108 
pupils, drawn from a total population 
of less than 3000. From its enrollment 
the school has organized a band of forty- 
seven, the one competing here, and a 
second band of thirty, making a total 
band membership of seventy. The prin- 
cipal states that the chief recreation of 
the school children is the band. 

One of the features of the contest 
was the excel’srt playing of nearly all 
the bands present. The bands each 
played an assigned number, and another 
selected from a list of twenty. There 
was also a sight reading test, in which 
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Chorus and Band Will Be Added 
to Kansas City Night School 


7 ANSAS CITY, KAN., June 4. 
—Plans for enlarging the 
music department of the public 
Night School, for next year, in- 
clude the addition of a course in 
band, and the formaticn of a cho- 
The Night School Orchestra, 
which is entering its fourth year 
under Frederick A. Cooke, corre- 
spondent for MusicaL AMERICA, 
has beem very successful, and it 
was felt that a band giving out- 
. appearances, would draw 
special attention to the school. The 
band will probably be a uniformed 
bedy. Marie A. Burke will be pi- 
anist for the orchestra and chorus. 
Mr. Cooke will conduct the two 
organizations, in addition to 
continuing as the  orchestra’s 


wane 
us. 
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of the bands made fine showings. 

The judges of the contest were Taylor 
Branson, director of the United States 
Marine Band of Washington; Herbert 
L. Clarke, leader of the Municipal Band 
Long Beach, Cal., and Osbourne Mc- 
Comathy, formerly president of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference 

nd a leader im the development of school 
instrumental music. The judge of the 
sight reading test was J. E. Maddy, 
chairman of the committee on instru- 
mental affairs of the Music Superin- 
tendence National Conference. 

A number of cities bid for the 1928 
national contest, which was awarded to 
Joliet. Telegrams were received from 
Governor Donmahey of Ohio, and from the 
Mayor and president of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce inviting the con- 
test to that city mext year. 

Most of the State contests were held 
under the auspices of colleges, univer- 
sities or school band associations, with 
the cooperation of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music and the 
committee om instrumental affairs of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 
C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
announced the winners. 
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Carl Flesch showed us 
with cultured ease that 
he possesses all that can 
be required of an artist 
stands at the pin- 
nacle of his profession 
and finds in that region 
few competitors. 
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CONVENTION IS HELD BY OREGON TEACHERS 


Medford Is Chosen for Next 
Meeting with Mrs. Moore 
as President 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 


EUGENE, ORE., June 4.—The twelfth 
annual convention of the Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association, held here on May 
26 and 27, was opened with an address 
by George Wilber Reed, president of the 
Association. Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, 
president of the University of Oregon, 
was the second speaker. 


Next year the convention will be held 
in Medford with the following newly- 
elected officers presiding: Mrs. Clifford 
Moore, president; Mrs. Charles Heinline, 
vice-president; Franck Eichenlaub, 
treasurer, and Elizabeth Levy and Eliza- 
beth Johnson, secretaries. 

On the first day of the convention, 
discussions on piano subjects were held. 
Dent Mowrey was the chairman. Other 
participants were Mrs. Charles Heinline, 
Ethel M. Hicks, Ruth Bradley Keiser, 
Ella Connell Jesse, Mrs. Thomas Car- 
rick Burke and George P. Hopkins. 

At the luncheon which followed, for 
which the Eugene Chamber of Com- 
merce was host, Ruth Agnew, soprano, 
and Lota Stone, whistler, accompanied 
by Lucile Cummins, were heard. 

The afternoon was devoted to discus- 
sions of violin work, conducted by 
Franck Eichenlaub, chairman; Walter 
Bacon, William Wallace Graham, Eliza- 
beth Levy and Rex Underwood. Con- 
sideration of “Some Less Understood 
Instruments,” conducted with Frederick 
W. Goodrich as chairman, included flute 
solos by Harry L. Knight, accompanied 


by Alicia McElroy; harp numbers by 
Doris Patterson, and a talk on “Bas- 
soons” by Bert L. Brown. 

Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” Mass was pre- 
sented in the evening by the University 
of Oregon Symphony under Rex Under- 
wood, with Nina Warnock, violinist, as 
soloist. Rose McGrew, soprano; Richard 
Adam, tenor; Eugene Carr, baritone, and 
the University Vesper Choir, with John 
Stark Evans as choirmaster and organ- 
ist, comprised the vocal participants. 

Problems of voice instruction were 
discussed the following day, with P. A. 
Ten Haaf as chairman, by Rose McGrew, 
Ruth Agnew, Otto Wedemeyer and Frida 
Stierna. 

Soprano songs sung by Mrs. Herman 
T. Bohlman, with Ruth Bradley Keiser 
at the piano, and followed by a group 
of songs by Ted Roy, accompanied by 
Lillian Jeffreys Petri from the Agricul- 
tural College of Music, preceded the or- 
gan discussion. Speakers were John 
Stark Evans, chairman; William Robin- 


son Boone, Martha B. Reynolds and 
James A. Bamford. 
Topics under the heading of “For 


Greater Musicianship” were assigned to 
George Wilber Reed, chairman; Leona 
Marsters, Phyllis Wolfe, Mrs. Elbert C. 
Peets, Ethel B. Watson and David Camp- 
bell, 

At the dinner, under the auspices of 
the Lions’, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
William Robinson Boone was_ the 
speaker. P. A. Ten Haaf, baritone, with 
Ella Connell Jesse at the piano, was the 
soloist. 

Portland musicians appearing at the 
final evening concert were Arthur John- 
son, tenor; Edouard Hurlimann, violin- 
ist; Ella Connell Jesse, pianist; William 
Robinson Boone and Frederick W. Good- 
rich, organists; Ruth Bradley Keiser and 
May Van Dyke, accompanists 





COAST MUSICAL SOCIETY 
IS AMONG RECITAL GIVERS 





San Francisco Events Include Concerts 
of Interest—Announcements Are 
Made for Next Season 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 4.—The Pacific 
Musical Society presented Margaret Jar- 
man Cheeseman, soprano; Harold 
Spaulding, tenor: Cyrus Trobbe, violin- 
ist; George von Hagle, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Frederick Crowe, pianist, at its last 
concert of the season in the Fairmont 
ballroom. Mrs. Crowe and William C. 
Van Buren were the accompanists. 

Clare Harrington, soprano, assisted by 
Elsa Vogel, soprano: by Louis Leimbach, 
tenor, and Elvira Gomez Zink, accom- 
panist, gave a_ delightful post-season 
program in Sorosis Hall recently. 

The Elwyn Bureau. Western repre- 
sentative of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. will offer the fifth of the Elwyn 
Artist Series in the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium next season, instead of in the 
Civic Auditorium as formerly. Ten 
concerts will be given. Artists an- 
nounced are Alexander’ Brailowsky, 
Hulda Lashanska, Edward Johnson, 
Mary Lewis, Nikolai Orloff. Frances 
Alda. the London String Quartet. Albert 
Spalding, Kathryn Meisle and Reinald 
Werrenrath. 

Selby Opnenheimer, en route home 
from New York. has sent word that 
Marion Talley will open his concert ac- 


tivities next September. Other artists 
engaged hv the Onnenheimer office are 
Jascha Heifetz, Claudio Muzio, Beni- 


amino Gigli, the English Singers, Ignaz 
Friedmann. the Pro-Arte Quartet, and 
the Barrére Little Symphony. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 
New Opera by Weinberger Given in 
Prague 


PRAGUE, Mav 29.—The premiére of a 
new opera. “The Bagpipe Player” bv 
Jaromir Weinberger, a young Czech 
composer, was given with unusual suc- 
cess recently at the Czech Theater here. 
It is based on a lively folk-tale and is 
presented in the style of a marionet per- 
formance. The story is the familiar one 
of the princess who cannot smile. but is 
caused to do so bv the hero. a wander- 
ing musician. When he aspires to wed 
her, according to the contract, his own 
fiancée of the village. appears. He is 
charged with duplicity and haled to 
court. But when he is about to be ex- 
ecuted, the exiled robber-chief Babinski 
appears to intervene. and all ends 
happily. The music is very marked in 
rhythm and full of popular melodies, be- 
sides being orchestrated with much vir- 
tuosity. 


LEXINGTON WELL PLEASED 
WITH RECITAL MUNZ GIVES 





All-Chopin Program Affords Particular 
Satisfaction—Flood Sufferers Bene- 
fitted By Resident Artists 


LEXINGTON, Ky., June 4.—An all- 
Chopin program was given by Mieczyslaw 
Miinz in the Auditorium of the Lexing- 
ton College of Music on the evening of 
May 30. A well-pleased audience was 
present. More satisfying interpreta- 
tions of Chopin have never been given 
in Lexington. 

The program contained the Polonaise 
in C Sharp Minor; Nocturne in F Minor; 
two mazurkas; the Etude in C Minor, 
Op. 10; the Waltz in C Sharp Minor; 
the A Flat Polonaise; the Twenty-four 
Preludes, Op. 28; the Nocturne in C 
Minor; the D Flat Waltz, and the Etude 
in A Minor. The seldom-heard Taran- 
telle was also included. The concert was 
sponsored by Anna Chandler Goff. 

Resident artists appeared in a benefit 
program for the Mississippi flood suf- 
ferers, given at the home of Mrs. B. F. 
Van Meter on the evening of May 23. 
They were Carl Lampert, violinist; Caro- 
line Pike, pianist; Iva Dagley, contralto; 
Mrs. J. C. Bosworth, soprano, and Edith 
Rose, accompanist. A creditable and 
varied program was well rendered. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 
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Summer Session 


June 27th to Aug. 6th 


Staff of eminent European and Ameri- 
can Masters. | 


Credits in certain branches for elec- 
tives to S. degree at 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Thorough Equipment. 


Class and private lessons from begin- 
ning to completion in all branches. 


Recitals and Lectures by eminent 
artists free to pupils. 


Tuition $20 to $35 according to study 
Cireulars Mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being 
made. 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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Impresario Is Chosen “‘Torchbearer”’ 
by Representatives of Houston, Tex. 


PITT TVTTATERUELPEYOUOLORU SOUT DEHLLSTRUEVODETAERRRELPHYSSTESSTHD) UPB t penertin 


Edna Saunders Declared Most 
Valuable Woman Citizen— 
Presentation of Plaque Is 
Feature of Celebration 


OUSTON, TEX., June 3.—Edna 

Saunders, impresario, is today 
Houston’s most honored woman citizen. 
Five hundred prominent men and women 
from Texas and neighboring states 
gathered Tuesday evening at the Rice 
Hotel to join in the presentation of a 
silver plaque to Mrs. Saunders as the 
city’s “Torchbearer,” the woman who 
has rendered the greatest service to her 
community. So far as is known, the 
Woman’s Advertising Club of Houston 
has established a precedent in selecting 
and honoring each year its most valuable 
woman citizen, beginning this year. The 
award is made on five points. The re- 
cipient must be unimpeachable in char- 
acter; outstanding in her business or 
profession; one who has made a valuable 
contribution to the economic, social or 
cultural development of the commmunity; 
one who has served her community un- 
stintingly, and one who has added to 
Houston’s prominence in the state and 
in the nation. 

The fact that such an award was 
made to a woman who has devoted the 
major part of her life to the fostering 
of musical appreciation in her city and 
state, with not only artistic, but com- 
mercial success, served to arouse general 
interest and admiration of musicians. 
Telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived by Mrs.. Saunders from all parts 
of the country and from members of all 
branches of the art. 

Mrs. Sauncers was born in Houston, 
where she received her early training 
and made her début. Her studies were 
continued at a New York university and 
in Washington. Upon her return to 
Houston, she immediately interested her- 
self in musical activities as president of 
the Women’s Choral Club. Her first 
important business venture was the 
booking of the Chicago Opera Company 
for a Houston engagement. The Irish 
Band came next, and from that time to 
the present Houston has had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing many celebrities of the 
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musical world through her agency. 
Mrs. Saunders has succeeded in making 
her home town a music center of the 
South. 

Mrs. Douglas Robinson, president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club, was 
toastmistress at the banquet, introduc- 
ing four speakers: Mrs. H. F. Ring, 
club leader; M. E. Foster, newspaper 
publisher and principal speaker; Mrs. 
Bertie Lee Walters, who made the pres- 
entation speech, and Mrs. Saunders, who 
made a brief response. As was fitting, 
an excellent musical program was pro- 
vided. Bess Warden and Bertie Lee 
Walters, accompanied by Verna MckKis- 
sick, sang two duets: “I Feel Thy Angel 
Spirit,” Graben-Hoffman, and “Passage 
Bird’s Farewell,” Eugen Hildach. Card 
G. Elliott, accompanied by Mrs. Elliott, 
sang Josephine McGill’s “Duna” and 
Galloway’s “Gipsy Trail.” Paul Berge’s 
orchestra furnished the rest of the mu- 
sical program. 

The silver plaque, which the impre- 
sario received in token of her city’s es- 
teem, is of beautiful design. It is about 
twelve inches long and bears a torch 
upon it, together with a personal tribute 
and the five points upon which the award 
is based. Mrs. H. S. WELCH. 





Summer Plans Take Dr. Liszniewski and 
Mme. Liszniewska to California 


CINCINNATI, June 4.—Dr. Karol Lis- 
zniewski, who will remain in Cincinnati 
through June to complete his duties at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, will join 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska some- 
time during July in California, where 
she goes, following her winter season at 


the Conservatory, to conduct summer 
master classes. Jan, their eighteen-year- 
old son, who was recently graduated 


from Walnut Hills High School, and 
Josselyn, their daughter, will spend the 
summer vacation in the lake regions of 
the North. 


“Night of Music” Scheduled for Benefit 


“A Night of Music” will be given for 
the benefit of the Jewish National Fund 
(United Palestine Appeal) at _ the 
Lewisohn Stadium on Sunday evening, 
June 26. Charles D. Isaacson has been 
appointed director of the occasion, which 
will consist of symphonic and choral 
music and a dance festival. 


Pertinent Topics Discussed in “Modern 
Music” 


Problems of opera in Italy and Ger- 
many are treated by Mario Labroca and 
Adolph Weissmann in the May-June is- 
sue of Modern Music, which has just 
been published. Frederick Jacobi dis- 
cusses certain aspects of composing for 
the voice in contemporary music. Leonid 
Sabaneyev, a disciple of Skriabin, con- 
tributes a speculative article on chro- 
maticism. The reproduction of a bronze 
grotesque, “The Jazz Spirit,” sculptured 
by Annette Rosenshine, is the illustra- 
tion for this issue. The section usually 
devoted to forecast and review contains 


articles on four performances of the 
spring season—the introduction of 
Roger Sessions’ symphony in Boston, 


with Roy D. Welch of Smith College as 


critic; the George Antheil concert, dis- 
cussed by Richard Hammond; “The 
King’s Henchman” reviewed by Herbert 


Peyser, and Aaron Copland’s jazz con- 
certo as it impressed Prof. Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill of Harvard. 
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Gigli to Give Gala Concert in 
Bologna 


OLOGNA, June 1.—One of the 

comparatively rare appear- 
ances by Beniamino Gigli during 
his summer vacation in Italy is 
announced for June 5 in this city, 
at which time the noted tenor is 
to take part in a gala concert. A 
recent event of interest in this 
: city was an appearance, under the 
> auspices of the Societa del Quar- 
> tetto, of the Stabile Orchestra 
from Pesaro, which, conducted by 
Sergio Failoni, gave an all-Bee- 
thoven program. 


TABLES ARE TURNED 
ON CAPITAL CRITICS 


Burlesque Program Given at 
Banquet in Honor 
of Engel 


WASHINGTON, June 4.—Critics came 
in line for criticism at the Congressional 
Country Club on Friday evening, May 
27, as guests of composers. The occa- 
sion was a banquet tendered to Carl 
Engel, chief of the music division of the 
Library of Congress, recently returned 
from Vienna as the United States repre- 
sentative at the Beethoven Festival 
there. The program featured a “bur- 
lesque show” on the music heard in 
Washington the past season. The com- 
posers “reviews” were severe. Judging 
by sounds set forth, even the most mod- 
ern of modernistic music organizations 
will have to look for new laurels in 
something “modern.” 

The climax and grand finale of the 
program was an original “concerto 
written for piano and orchestra” en- 
titled “‘Prosaic Washington” by I. M. 
Notsosure—a burlesque on Deane 
Shure’s “Lyric Washington.” 

All Washington’s critical force par- 
ticipated in the “grand symphony,” un- 
der Edward Hodd Watson as Conductor 
Damruffski, who directed with much 
verve from a “baseball score.” The 
members of the orchestra were given an 
opportunity to show their respective 
talents at the fly-swatter, piano, flute, 
cymbals, drum, bird-calls, saxophone, 
oboe, violin, motor-horn, among others. 

Mr. Engel made a speech touching on 
music in Europe and America. He said 
Europeans were taking American jazz 
much more seriously than Americans 
were, recognizing it as the one original 
expression in music coming from Amer- 
ica. He mentioned that “there is no 
reason why a great music should not 
come out of America in time, and I am 
convinced that such will be the case.” 

Mrs. Edward Hood Watson, “mother” 
of composers, and critics, in Washing- 
ton, was the chairman for the dinner. 
Among those composers present were 
Carl Engel, Mary Howe, Edward C. 
Potter, Karl Holer, Jerome Williams, 
R. Deane Shure, Henry Smidt-Gregor, 
La Salle Spier and Ervine J. Stenson. 
Among the critics were Helen Fetter, 
Maud Sewall, Theodore Gannon, Ruth 
Howell, and Dorothy De Muth Watson. 
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MacDowell Club in Kentucky Chooses 
Officers 

LEXINGTON, Ky, June 4.—At the last 

meeting of the MacDowell Club for the 


season, the following officers were 
elected: Virginia Tyler, president; Mrs. 
R. L. Dingus, vice- president; Mrs. R. L. 


Northcutt, treasurer; Mrs. D. V. Terrill, 


recording secretary; Mrs. W. H. Han- 
son, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. 
Weist, auditor. M. C. S. 


Cuicaco.—Frieda Stoll, soprano, has 
been spending several weeks at Lake 
Lugano in Switzerland, resting and pre- 
paring for her Paris début. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
BRINGS “BUTTERFLY” 


Garden Theater Is Scene of 
Production Showing 
Much Artistry 


By Susan L. Cost 

St. Louis, June 4.—Inclement weather 
marred somewhat the very artistic pres- 
entation of “Madama Butterfly” in the 
Garden Theater all this week. A severe 
hailstorm threatened the first perform- 
ance on Monday night, but it was carried 
through, despite the fact that Guy Gol- 
terman, the director, suffered a serious 
injury in the course of the evening. 

Elda Vettori, formerly of St. Louis, 
and Thalia Sabanieva alternated in the 
role of Cio-cio-san Merle Alcock was 
the Suzuki. The réle of Pinkerton was 
well handled by Giuseppi Reschligan, 
and Georges Cehanowsky made an inter- 
esting Sharpless. Grace Cunningham, 
Mare Windhelm, Carl Delerz, E. Sand- 
rini, Lorraine Bradley and Louis Der- 
mano appeared in minor roles. The 
orchestra was under the baton of Ernst 
Knoch, and Alex Puglia handled the 
staging. A pleasing feature of the pro- 
duction was the setting showing the 
home of Cio-cio-san, designed by T. Kaji- 
wara, a local artist. 

Leo C. Miller head of the music de- 
partment of Sacred Heart Academy, ap- 
peared Thursday afternoon in the last 
of a series of piano recitals. His princi- 
pal number was the Beethoven Sonata, 
No. 2, Op. 27. On Friday evening Mr. 
Miller presented his pupils in a special 
recital of compositions by Ernest R. 
Kroeger of this city. John Halk, violin- 
ist, substituted as assisting artist for 
Rosalind Day, who was unable to appear. 
It was a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

Commencement exercises of the Pro- 
gressive Series Teachers’ College took 
place on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week in Recital Hall. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Frederick W. 
Shipley of Washington University. 
Many states in the Union were repre- 
sented in the graduating class. 

Minnie Wright of Meridian, Miss., 
graduate pupil of Arthur Edward John- 
stone of the Progressive Series Teach- 
ers’ College, presented an all-Chopin pro- 
gram on Friday night as a feature of 
the commencement season. Her program 
was highly diversified, and she exhibited 
much skill in its performance. 


Musical Art Guild Holds Meeting 

A meeting of the Musical Art. Guild 
was held at the Walevitch Studio, re- 
cently. This is a new musical club. 
“Its aim is to bring together those who 
have a genuine interest in music, for the 
purpose of attending musical functions 
together, discussing matters of musical 
interest and giving members an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the group.” 
The guild is open to new members dur- 
ing the next month. 
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CLINTON’S FESTIVAL BRINGS HAYDN WORK 





Wells, Raymond and Swain 
Sing in “Creation” at 
Plattsburgh 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., June 4.—A per- 
formance of “The Creation” was a fea- 
ture of the Clinton County’s eighth an- 
nual May Music Festival held from May 
23 to 28. Most of the programs were 
given in the auditorium of the New High 
School, and all were under the auspices 
of the executive board of the Clinton 
County May Music Festival Association. 

Performed on Friday evening in the 
Presbyterian Church, the Haydn work 
had as soloists Phradie Wells, soprano, 
Gabriel; George Perkins Raymond, tenor, 
Uriel; and Edwin Swain, bass, Raphael. 
Under the baton of Charles F. Hudson, 
the oratorio was admirably sung and 
was heard with pleasure. The choral 
work was deservedly praised, and the 
soloists all received hearty approbation 
for their artistic work. 

The evening before, Miss Wells, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, assisted by Lucy A. Hudson, vio- 
linist, was heard in a recital. Edna E. 
Hudson was accompanist for Miss Wells, 
and Coranell M. Hudson for Miss Hud- 
son. The Wednesday evening concert 
was presented by Earle Hummel, violin- 
ist, and Stanley Hummel, pianist. 

Other events of the Festival included 
a concert given by the Plattsburgh Glee 
Club, under Lyndon R. Street; the High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, led by Evelyn 
Bromley Burhans; the High School 
Orchestra under Mr. Hudson, with 
Grace Belden, pianist, and Morris Lucia, 
baritone, as soloists and the Hudson 
Trio. 

In commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Beethoven, the 
Plattsburgh Symphony, conducted by Mr. 
Hudson, devoted the final concert of the 
festival to a program of compositions 
by the Master of Bonn. The same after- 
noon the orchestra gave a children’s edu- 
cational concert. 

Tuesday evening’s event was given by 
the Plattsburgh Junior Orchestras. One 


group of compositions was played by the 
Orchestra School members, of which 
Lucy A. Hudson is teacher and con- 
ductor; and another by the Junior 
Symphony under Frederick C. Hudson. 
Soloists were Marguerite F. Langey in 
a Chopin Nocturne, Margaret N. Brenan 
and Margaret D. Mitchell in a four- 
hand arrangement of Jensen’s “Wedding 
Procession,’ and Violet Columbe in 
Erlich’s “Barcarolle.” 


Pupils Give Recitals 


Four pupils’ recitals concluded the list 
of events scheduled for the Festival. 
Those who took part were: Rita Ahern, 
Louis Alaman, Joseph Guiney, Fuller B. 
Allen, Linda Ashton, Viola Sharron, 
Dorothy Stevens, Elizabeth Armstrong, 
Lyndhurst Artibee, Carlos Austin, Doro- 
thy Taylor, Lillian Bleau, Anna Sprague, 
Pearl Brown, Elizabeth Colligan, Mar- 
celle Conroy, Betty Sullivan, Geneva and 
Linda Delbel, Helen Davitt, Russell De- 
Costa, Patricia Dunphy, Joseph Dussault 
and Ethel Jean Farrington, Dannemora. 
Junior Cardany, Louise Fortin, Marslete 
Fremont, Aaron Scheier, Anna Gaudett, 
Hilda Giles, Sadie Gardephe, Dorothy 
Taylor, Mary Harvey, Roswell Hogue, 
Mary Fresn, George C. Howard, Kath- 
erine Hudson, Ruth Provost, Mary 
Lynch, Marjorie Hughes, Dorothy Web- 
ster, Mable Wing, Geraldine Jabaut, 
Doris Rothermel, Gladys Jenkins, Esther 
Kilbourne, Patricia Dunphy. 

Also participating were Charlotte 
Langlois, Clarice Hickey, Bernice Lapan, 
Naomi LaVoice, Agatha Wolcott, Myrle 
Royce, Lucille LeBoeuf, Robert Lord, 
Claire Remillard, Joyce Magoon, Jane 
Wright, Lois Manley, Leona Mayette, 
Anita Nickson, Helen Cameron, Cath- 
erine O’Connell, Margaret O’Donahoe, 
Doris Oppenheim, Barbara Gordon, Ver- 
onica Murray, Therese M. Ouelette, 
Veronica Parotte, Ann Parsons, Bernard 
Picotte, Ruth Prairie, Rita Bouyea, 
Mildred Ricketson, Jack Rothermel, 
Lillian Beauvais, Mildred Ryan, Ger- 
trude Patnode, Linda Delbel, Ruth Shay, 
Lois Hapgood, Margaret Graves, Grace 
Simpson, Martha Steltzer, Marjorie 
Strong, F. E. Washer, Florence Bour- 





Britain Makes Records of 
Nightingale Music 


ONDON, May 21.—A novelty 
for the cabinet of the disc col- 
lector is a new series of records by 
the “queen of songsters,” recently 
made in this country. “The night- 
ingales of Oxted, have just made 
an admirable record after tantal- 
izing the microphone for several 
evenings in succession,” writes the 
music editor of the Daily Mail. 
“Previous attempts have produced 
two satisfactory results. One is a 
record of Beatrice Harrison play- 
ing the Londonderry Air with 
nightingale obbligato—the song- 
ster adding vocal ornaments to 
suit his own fancy. The other is 
an impression of ‘Dawn’ and the 
morning twitter of the birds— 
among which, at that hour, is no 
nightingale—concluding with an 
excellent impression of Chanticleer 
himself in his daily greeting to the 
sun. But the latest record is one 
of the nightingale by itself, and 
needed much patient coaxing, for 
the songster has all the contrari- 
ness of a prima donna, though of 
the opposite sex.” 
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deau, Doris E. Weir, Mildred Wilkes, and 
Dorothy Wing. 

These young performers were pupils 
of Jane S. Kelley, Edna E. Hudson, 
Lucy A. Hudson, Mrs. M. E. Page, M. 
Grace Belden, Mrs. W. C. Thompson, 
Miss A. F. E. Hewitt, Constance Oui- 
metter, Coranel M. Hudson, Edna S. 
Morgan, Charles F. Hudson, Mildred A. 
Lombard, Mrs. R. B. Cook, Edna S. 
Morgan, Frederick C. Hudson, Mrs. 
Francis H. Hall, Esther Gay, Our Lady 
of Victory Academy, Mount Assumption 
Institute, and St. John’s Academy. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Compositions by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Chaminade, 
Grieg, Strauss and Schubert were inter- 
preted by the Constance Towne Dancers 
at their appearance in Unity Hall. The 
pianist was Robert Armbruster. 

W. E. C. 


EXPANSION IS AIM 
OF SAVANNAH CLUB 


Affiliation with Civic Opera 
Discussed at Annual 
Meeting 


By Dora S. Mendes 





SAVANNAH, Ga., June 1.—The Savan- 
nah Music Club held its annual meeting 
on Tuesday night, May 31, in the Morn- 
ing News Town Hall, electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. William 
P. Bailey; vice-president, Elisabeth 
Beckwith; secretary, Mrs. J. E. D. 


Bacon; secretary to the president, Mrs. 
T. E. Youmans; treasurer, Lawrence 
Allnutt; assistant treasurer, James B. 
Copps. Directors are Eugenia Johns- 
ton, Mrs. S. F. Smith, Mrs. H. H. Bruen, 
M. M. Hopkins and Jacob G. Smith. 

In her annual report, Mrs. Bailey 
spoke of the successful year just closed. 
She announced the following artists for 
the concert series next season: Mario 
Chamlee, Metropolitan Opera tenor, and 
Ruth Miller, soprano; Marion Talley, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano; the Lon- 
don Singers, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist. 

The Club decided to send an invitation 
to the Civic Opera Association to affili- 
ate with it. If this invitation is ac- 
cepted, the Music Club will amend its 
constitution and by-laws to admit a new 
class of members. 

The Music Club brought its season to 
a close with a very delightful concert on 
May 19, known as “A Concert of Long 
Ago.” It was held in the Auditorium, 
and given complimentary to the Mayor 
and aldermen. The audience was large, 
about 1800 persons being present. The 
stage settings, costumes and musica! 
numbers were all of the colonial period. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mildred Luce of 
this city, has been appointed instructor 
in instrumental music in the West 
Waterloo schools. B. C. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West Sist St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 








© VOICE 
Salvatore Avitabile SPECIALIST 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, Metrepolitan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





Arthur Proven Oe 20 
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Studio-607 ly St., Newark, N. J. 
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Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 





William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 





Dudley Buck 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 





Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
M04 West Tlet Streste New York 
es s reet, New 

Phone Trafalgar 0483 


M Cc hi 
132 West 58th St., New York City 
Sonorary member, Guild of on Teachers ; Member, 
Senity " curtis institute Music, Philadelphia. 
Gummer residence: . Sweden. 


Studio: 








V. Colombati 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: $6 70th St., New York 
“Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Eleanor Cumings 


a — ACHER 
MacDowell Club, 166 a iy + - Street, New York City. 
nee 
Gramatan Parkways, Bronrville, Westeheoter Co., N. Y. 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Seminary 


Beth-el; Union Theo ee 
412 Fifth Ave. York. N.Y. 


Address: 
Ralph Douglass Pianise—-Accompanist 


Teaching 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
Stadio: Méetropoliten Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 
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Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine 
Wade Smith 
Winners National Federation Contests. 
1702 Belmont Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. ¥. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Halil. ’Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
‘Phone White Plains 3200 


Geo. W. Hammond Sfhqpl of pcting 


Know the stage ay > 8 the role you wish to sing. 


25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 














Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
"Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St., New York 


Vincent V, Hubbard 


Teachers of 8 ng 
246 Huntington Avenue, ten, Mass. 











Helen Allen Hunt —conTrRALToO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 





International Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert and sebeoot Pesitions S$ d 


Caroline Lowe 


R Y Ks 





TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plasa 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 











Rhoda M Mintz— 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St., — York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


SOPRANO 








Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 


Tel. Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 








COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, Etc. 
Address 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
‘Phone Harlem 0391 








MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 a Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Kayser BARITONE 


Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St.. N. Y. © 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 














Adele Luis Rankin soprano 


Art ef Singing 
weg ra House Studios 
425 Broadway, New —_ 
"Phone Pennsylvania 263 





Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


echnique— 
607.608 Ca 
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e Hall, New York 
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Francis R 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American ‘ademy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 14/4 * 62nd St.. New York 





Stuart Ross—PIANIST 


Phone—Cathedral 1376 


CoACH— 
Grace M. Schad ACCOMPANIST 


Oratorios—Operas—Concert Senge 
Residence: 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
Appointment by mail. 


Michel Sciapiro 








Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composc- 
Sole Associate nore & OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St., Gar York City 


Tel: Trafalgar 9002 





; ; VIOLINIST 
Bernard Sinsheimer re 


SINSHEIMER By + 
Sole American oY gy S 4 for emtreme & 


Normal - F 
Teaching in Paris’ June -2 15th 
Address: 3 Cite Trevise 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St—Phonme Schuyler 0572 
Residence Pheme Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 22S" 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 830” 
Wednesdays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1 New 
Studio: 223 Geeadwes. Bory 
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Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
Studies: 4 West 48th St.. New York 
‘Phone, Peam 4897 








S. Constantino Yon 
Stadio: 653 Carnagis Ham Nos York 
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David Zalish Pianist and Pedagogee 
Appointment by mail er phene 





18! E. 92nd St., Brooklyn Slocum 9235 
° Special Master Classes 
Ww. Henri Zay in Veice Technique 
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GOLDMAN PROGRAMS 
COMMENCE IN PARK 


Mall Thronged with Eager 
Listeners as Season 
Is Begun 


Long before eight o’clock on the eve- 
ning of June 6, crowds of men, women 
and children gathered in the vicinity of 
Central Park’s Mall to hear the first 
Goldman Band Concert of the tenth 
summer season. When Mr. Goldman an- 
nounced the change of schedule from 
last year, he mentioned that the donors, 
who were present, Mr. and Mrs. Danie! 


and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, 
whose gift according to program notes 
was “for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people.” must have been elated at 
the vast audience present. 

By the time Mr. Goldman had con- 
ducted his orchestra through the open- 
ing phrases of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” a spirited performance of a 
new arrangement of Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire,” and the Beethoven “Egmont” 
Overture, the standees were flanked five 
and six deep behind the hundreds of 
people who had come earlier enough to 
get seats. 

Olive Marshall, soprano, sang the 
Handel aria, “Care Selve” and Mozart’s 
“Allelulia,” with a clear, strong voice. 
A somewhat breezy evening held her at 
a disadvantage, however, when it came 
to carrying her voice to all her auditors. 
Goldman's “In the Spring” was her en- 
core. Del Staigers, the other soloist, dis- 
played his talents as a cornetist. 

Prominent on the second-half of the 
program was Mr. Goldman’s new march 
“Central Park,” intended to depict the 
joy that Central Park affords the people, 
in particular the children. With a typi- 
cal Goldman flavor, incorporating a few 
measures of such songs as “All Around 
the Mulberry Bush,” police whistles, and 
autohorns, the march lent novelty to it- 
self with a xylophone obbligato. 

Other numbers on the program were 
the “Tannhauser” Overture, Grieg’s 
“Erotik,” and the Liszt “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody No. 2, and several encores, 
“On the Hunt” and “On the Mall” by 
Goldman and Meacham’s “American 
Patrol.” 

Throughout the program, spirit and 
enthusiasm of conductor and players 
were easily discernible. . 





Piane Recital Given by Cecil Cohen 


Cecil Cohen, Negro pianist and teach- 
er of music at the conservatory at 
Howard University, appeared in a re- 
cital recently in Grace Congregational 
Church. He was presented by Hall 
Johnson, composer, and was well re- 
ceived by a large audience. 

Mr. Cohen’s playing disclosed fine 
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musicianship and temperament. His 
technic was admirable. His program 
consisted of numbers by Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, 
Fauré, Debussy, Skriabin and Gruenfeld. 
Mr. Cohen received his musical training 
at Fisk University, and Oberlin College. 
This was his second appearance in New 
York. C. G. 





Mollenhauer Retires as 
Handel and Haydn Head; 


Stone Chosen Successor 
PTTL ELEC 


Boston, June 2.—Emil Mollenhauer, 
following a distinguished service of 
twenty-eight years as leader of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, the oldest sing- 
ing organization in America, has retired 
from active leadership. The announce- 
ment was made this week that Mr. 
Mollenhauer has been appointed con- 
ductor emeritus of this organization. 
Thompson Stone, who recently took over 
the reins of the Anollo Club, has been 
chosen as active conductor. 

Mr. Mollenhauer has been for many 
years one of the most distinguished 
figures in Boston’s music. He made his 
professional début when still a_ boy, 
played as first violinist in the orchestras 
of Theodore Thomas and Leopold Dam- 
rosch in New York, and later occupied 
the same post with the Boston Sym- 
phony. He took over the conductorship 
of the Boston Festival Orchestra in 
1888, touring the country with this or- 
ganization and giving concerts with 
soloists including Nellie Melba, Emma 
Calve, Pol Plancon, Giuseppe Campa- 
nari, Rafael Joseffy and others. 

He has been conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society since 1899, and of 
the Boston Apollo Club since 1900. He 
also led the Brookline Choral Society, 
and conducted the Boston Symphony at 
the St. Louis and Panama-Pacific Ex- 
positions. 

Mr. Stone is a native Bostonian and 
a descendant of an old English family. 
He lives in Newton, Mass. He laid the 
foundation for his musical success in 
Europe, where he studied for three 
years. When he returned to America, 
he was appointed to a position in the 
music department of James Milliken 
University in Decatur, Ill. He was ac- 
tive in leading musical activities with 
church choirs, societies and private 
schools, and later divided his time be- 
tween educational institutions and 
churches and the guest-conductorship of 
such singing societies as the Apollo Club. 
He was also conductor of the Footlight 
Orchestra, made up of Boston music en- 
thusiasts. 

The Handel and Haydn Society has 
elected the following committees: Ex- 
ecutive committee, Courtenay Guild, 
president; John C. Brodhead, vice- 
president; George F. Hatch, secretary; 
George m. Brooks, treasurer, voice com- 
mittee, Paul Spain, chairman; Albert H. 
Lamson. Joshua Q. Litchfield, Dr. George 
B. Magrath: superintendent of soprano 
chorus, H. Weale; superintendent of 
alto chorus, Everett C. White; super- 
intendent of tenor chorus, Robert 
Entwistle; sunerintendent of bass cho- 
rus, John S. Russell. 

Rehearsals will begin early in October. 

J. PARKER. 





Chorus Opens Free Concert 
Series 


The first of three free concerts by the 
People’s Chorus of New York, Lorenzo 
Camilieri, conductor, was given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 30. 
Crystal Waters, soprano, was the solo- 
ist, giving several folk-songs of the 
mountain people of Vermont, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan gave an address on American folk- 
music. A feature of the concert was the 
singing by the audience, among other 
numbers, of a new set of words to the 
old Scotch song, “Charlie Is My Darling” 
written by Robert Underwood Johnson 
in honor of Capt. Charles Lindbergh. 


Pecples’ 
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ARGARET NORTHRUP has | 

returned from a brief south- 
ern tour, on which she was heard in 
recital in Concord, Charlotte and 
Gastonia, N. C., being presented by 
music clubs in the first and last 
| cities. She has had a successful 
| season, with early engagements in 
| Canada, including appearances in 

Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, | 

where she has been re-engaged to | 
sing with the Temple Choir next 

season as an outcome of her re- | 

| 


WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
APPEARS IN BOSTON 


Special Nights Are Features 
of “Pops” Under Baton 
of Casella 


Boston, June 4.—The Boston Women’s 
Symphony, conducted by Ethel Leginska, 
made its second “introductory” appear- 
ance in Jordan Hall on Friday evening, 
May 27. The soloists were Carmela Ip- 
polito, violinist, and Alice Allen Dray- 
ton, pianist. 


The program included the Overture to 
“Oberon”; Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
Minor for violin and string orchestra; 
Powell Weaver’s “Plantation” Overture, 
played for the first time; the Chopin F 
Minor Concerto, and Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes.” 

Miss Leginska has gathered together 
an orchestra of able women instrumen- 
talists, and has developed a symphonic 
organization that bears favorable com- 
parison with brother orchestras. Miss 
Leginska conducted with her accustomed 
ardor and deep sympathy for the emo- 
tional content of her music. The orches- 
tra responded with notable tonal warmth 
and with flexibility of phrasing. Miss 
Ippolito gave a firm-toned and spirited 
reading of the Vivaldi Concerto. Miss 
Drayton showed unusual technical fa- 
cility and musical grasp in her playing 
of Chopin’s Concerto. 

On Monday evening, May 30, the Bos- 














ton Symphony “pops,” conducted by Al- 
fredo Casella, entered upon their fourth 
week in Symphony Hall. There were 
special nights during the week—Tues- 
day, for the Menorah Institute Congre- 
ation Adath Jeshurun; Wednesday, for 

heaton College; Thursday, for the 
Field and Forest Club and the Cecilia 
Society; Friday, for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


PEABODY ARRANGES 
TO CONFER DEGREES 


This Announcement Is Made 
in Annual Report of 
Director 


BALTIMORE, June 4.—An important 
announcement contained in the annual 
report issued by Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory, is 
that the institution will confer degrees 
on its students in the future. This will 


be done to meet the growing importance 
attached to degrees by academic and 
State authorities, it is stated. To make 
these degrees possible, a four-year 
course has been arranged. There will 
be three classifications—academic, theo- 
retical, and applied, covering piano, 
organ, violin and voice. 

It has also been decided to give ad- 
vanced credit to students passing exami- 
nations showing that they have com- 
pleted work beyond that required for 
entrance. Under an arrangement be- 
tween the Conservatory and the Johns 
Hopkins University, candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of science at the Uni- 
versity may offer among their electives 
certain prescribed courses given at the 
Conservatory, for which credit is given. 

These conditions will be recognized in 
connection with the Conservatory’s sum- 
mer school, which will open on Monday, 
June 27, and remain in session until 
Aug. 6. 

Mr. Randolph’s report shows that 
2863 pupils were enrolled in the winter 
term just completed. They represented 
thirty States. The year was one of the 
most successful in the school’s history. 
In addition to the winter term activities, 
during which the faculty of 105 teach- 
ers, gave forty courses, 225 pupils were 
enrolled in the summer school. Three 
hundred and twenty-four concerts were 
given by students, besides orchestral, 
choral, and dancing performances. 








Armenian Choir Gives Concert 


The Armenian National Art Choir, H. 
Mehrab, conductor, gave a concert in the 
International House, on the evening of 
June 1. Dressed in colorful national 
garb, the choir made an impressive 
appearance which was equalled by its 
excellent singing. Most of the numbers 
were by composers unfamiliar to 
America, such as Ekmalian, Vardapet, 
Melkiian and Ghevondian. Mr. Mehrab 
also figured on the program as a com- 

oser. The soloists were Mr. Shvets, 
ass; Helen Mehrab, harpist, and Mrs. 
Dvorjidsky who sang an incidental solo 
in the Armenian National Anthem with 
the choir. Accompaniments were ad- 
mirably played by Serge Kushnaroff. 


All the material in MusIcaL AMBRICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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New Publications Run Extensive Gamut 





By SYDNEY DALTON 


HE new music reviewed 
this week runs the ga- 
mut from an arrange- 
ment for small orches- 
tra to songs and piano 
pieces. The steady 

trickle of spirituals, which has been 
running for some time, is tempo- 
rarily swelled to a stream of consid- 

erable proportions, with arrange- 

ments by H. T. Burleigh, S. R. 
Gaines, G. A. Grant-Schaefer and 
William Arms Fisher. Nor have the 
teachers been entirely overlooked in 
the current music budget. 


. be 





Bach Chorale J. S. Bach’s_ stately 
in Orchestral chorale prelude, “By 
Arrangement the Waters of Baby- 

lon,” has been effec- 


tively arranged for orchestra of strings 
and woodwind by Mabel Wood-Hill 
(New York: Breitkopf & Hartel): It 
is well that composers are turning to 
these beautiful choral works of the 
master and presenting them to the pub- 
lic in different forms—well, that is, if 
they confine themselves to the music as 
originally written by Bach, as the ar- 
ranger has done in this instance. The 
organ and the orchestra are particu- 
larly happy mediums through which to 
present these works, as their sturdy, sus- 
tained dignity can therein be main- 
tained. This version of “By the Waters 
of Babylon” deserves to have the con- 
sideration of conductors. 


* * * 
To the series “Ensemble Music for 
Violins with Piano Accompaniment 


(Carl Fischer) has recently been added 
an air of the days 
of Louis XIII, 
but one well 
known to present 
day music lovers. 
This is “Amaryl- 
lis,” by Ghys. 
The arrangement 
is by W. F. Am- 
brosio and is 
smoothly and ef- 
fectively made. 
Four violins, as 
well as the piano, 
are required for 
its performance. 
The “Flonzaley 
Favorite Encore 
Arrangements,” 
for string quar- 
tet, made by Alfred Pochon, has also 
been extended through the addition of 
a very good old Scotch melody by Jess 
MacFarlane, “Ay Waking, O!” 


* * * 





Alfred Pochon 


More Examples Continuing the _ publi- 
of Spirituals cation in sheet music 
form of the excellent 


collection of spirituals brought out un- 
der the editorial care of William Arms 


Fisher, assisted by many of the best 
authorities on Negro music, a number 
of interesting examples have recently 
come to hand. “Dar’s a Meetin’ here 
Tonight,” is arranged by Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, for medium high and medium 
voices. Samuel Richards Gaines is re- 
sponsible for “I’m all Wore out a-Toilin’ 
fo’ de Lawd,” which comes for high and 
medium voices. “Blow Your Trumpet, 
Gabriel” and “Sail Over Yonder” have 
been arranged by G. A. Grant-Schaefer, 
with keys for high and low, and Mr. 
Fisher has brought out “I’m Troubled 
in Mind,” “Listen to de Lambs” and 
“What a Tryin’ Time.” These also, 
come in two keys (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
- * * 


Songs and A recent group of 
Ballads in songs and ballads con- 
Lighter Vein tains numbers by well 

known song. writers. 
There is a “Confession,” by Arthur A. 
Penn and a song by Frederick W. Van- 
derpool, entitled “Take Thou My Vow,” 
the former put out for high and low 
voices, the Vanderpool number for medi- 
um only. “The Love-Waltz,” by H. Mau- 
rice Jacquet, is a number inspired by 
Gloria Swanson and used as the theme- 
melody in the photo play “The Love of 
Sunya.” From the same press (Harold 
Flammer) there is a song by Creighton 
Allen, entitled “I Am a Lute,” that is a 
little out of the ordinary in idea. Fran- 
cesca Carleton Hawes’ “Sleep, Little 
One,” has a cradle song movement in the 
accompaniment and Robert S. Flagler’s 
“The Sea-Wind,” for low voice, is of a 
sturdy type. 


.. 2 & 
“La Joya.” Charles Repper has 
Tango for again given evidence 
Piano by of his talent as a wri- 
C. Repper ter of modern dance 
forms in a piece for 
piano, entitled “La Joya,” a Tango 


(Boston: Charles Brashear). As usual, 
Mr. Repper gets at the very essence and 
soul of the form and characteristics 
upon which he wishes to build his music. 
Rhythmically, the music is foot-compel- 
ling and altogether fascinating; but it is 
also musicianly and refreshing, as the 


composer is a man of original ideas 
which he uses skillfully. 

* * ~ 
A Group of Edouard Hesselberg’s 


Four Hand arrangements and tran- 


Arrangements scriptions for two pi- 
anos, four hands, have 
been reviewed in these columns from 


time to time, and the superior quality of 
them has been pointed out. The list con- 
tinues to grow; and the addition of the 
Schubert-Liszt Valse Caprice in A 
Minor (Soirées de Vienne No. 6) and 
Schubert’s “Hark! Hark! the Lark,” in 
the Liszt piano version, (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) should find as much favor 
as the preceding numbers, for they are 
executed with all the skill and musician- 
ship which marked Mr. Hesselberg’s 
earlier efforts. The same composer is 
producing a series of simple teaching 
material in duet form, composed of ar- 
rangements of numbers that have al- 
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ready become popular in the solo ver- 
sion. Two of them are entitled “Brow- 
nies’ March,” by P. Hall, and “A 
Long Tramp,” by H. Griswold. Both 
parts are to be played by young stu- 
dents. 

From the same publisher comes a 
work by Anna Diller Starbuck that 
teachers should be able to use to advan- 
tage. It is a second piano part to Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in F (No. 7 in Cotta Edi- 
tion and No. 332 in Kochel.). The com- 
poser of this addition has kept well 
within the spirit and idiom of the orig- 
inal work, and has really enhanced the 
pianistic interest of the Sonata. 


*« ~ + 
New Songs in Two numbers from 
Serious and Charles Wakefield 
Lighter Mood Cadman’s opera, “A 


Witch of Salem,” are 
being put out in sheet music. Both are 
for soprano, and one of them, “The Ban- 
shee Song” (Oliver Ditson Co.) has al- 
ready appeared. This is one of the out- 
standing passages of the opera and de- 
serves to stand by itself in order that 
it may be more widely heard. 

Two other songs from the Ditson 
press forego any operatic pretences to 
join themselves with the great army of 
ballads. One is “Rose of the World,” 
by Hartley Moore, a melody that would 
go a long way toward making any light 
opera a popular success, and the other 
is “Sweetest Words,” by Maurice Baron, 
also a tuneful number whose melody, 





however, is too scattered to be highly 
effective. Both songs appear in two 
keys. 

7 * 7. 

Seven new anthems for 
use in the church ser- 
vice offer variety, 
though none of them is 
difficult or of a particularly serious na- 
ture. “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross,” a setting of a familiar hymn, 
made by John Winter Thompson, and 
“My God, My Father, While I Stray,” 
by the same composer (White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co.) are in a melodi- 
ous hymn-anthem style that is popular 
with composers and _ congregations. 
“Forever Satisfied,” by Alfred Wooler, 
is from the same press. It is in the 
familiar tuneful Wooler style. 

In the two anthems, “Give Unto the 
Lord” and “Let This Mind be in You” 
(Harold Flammer) we _ see Charles 
Wakefield Cadman in a new role: and in 
it he exhibits those qualities of tuneful- 
ness and facility of expression that have 
made him popular. Another Flammer 
publication is an arrangement for male 
voices of Oley Speaks’ “Still, Still With 
Thee,” not an example of Mr. Speaks 
at his best, but tuneful and with an ap- 
peal for a certain type of congregation. 

C. S. Briggs, whose name is well 
known in most church choirs, is the com- 
poser of “Love’s Sacrifice,” a short 
easy number for mixed chorus, with solo 
for soprano and a duet for soprano and 
alto (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Seven Anthems 
for Church 
Services 





Operas by Ravel and Rabaud Have 
Hearings in Leipzig 


LEIPZIG, May 16.—The first hearing 
in Germany of Maurice Ravel’s opera, 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges” (known 
here as “Das Zauberwort”) was given 
at the Leipzig Opera this month. The 
one-act work, heard before in Monte 
Carlo and Paris, is a curious modern 
fairy tale. The grotesque dances of the 
animals and toys, who come to life to 
frighten the disobedient child until he 
repents his wickedness, offer some 
charming moments. But, on the whole, 
the opera is not one to command a wide 
or general acceptance. The production 
at Leipzig was a triumph, in Gustav 
Brecher’s mucial guidance and Walther 
sriigmann’s stage production. On the 
same bill was given a one-act work by 
Henri Rabaud, “L’Appel de la mer” 
(“Der Ruf des Meers”), based on 
Synge’s “Riders to the Sea.” It aims 
to give an impressionistic picture of the 
poor sea-dwellers’ life, and its serious- 
ness earned for it the respectful atten- 
tion of the local audience. 


Leipzig Hears Reznicek’s 
“Holofernes” 


LEIpziG, May 15.—The first perform- 
ance in this city of the opera, “Holo- 
fernes”, by E. N. von Reznicek, was re- 
cently given with success at the New 
Theater. The work had a marked suc- 
cess, and the composer and chief singers 
were recalled often at the close. Oscar 
Braun conducted, the réle of Holofernes 
was sung by Walther Zimmer, and that 
of Judith, by Maria Janowska. 


Greater Subsidy Asked for Holland 
Orchestra 


AMSTERDAM, May 20.—The Society 
of the Residentie Orkest, one of the lead- 
ing orchestral organizations of Holland, 
has asked for an increase in subsidy of 
50,000 florins ($20,000). The report of 
the Society indicates that it can no 
longer continue on the present basis. 
The directors call attention to the 
fact that the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
receives in all a subsidy of 162,000 florins 
($64,800), and derives an additional rev- 
enue from the rent of its building. On 
the other hand, the Residentie Orkest 


receives only 105,000 florins ($42,000). 
Under these conditions it is not possible 
to extend the influence of the orchestra, 
particularly in the matter of people’s 
concerts. 


Italian Operas Reported for 
Premiéres 


MILAN, May 15.—In addition to 
operas by Wolf-Ferrari and Giordano, 
already reported, the Scala wili prob- 
ably give next season an unnamed werk 
by Bianchini. It is now stated that the 
opera by Pizzetti scheduled for a Scala 
premiére at that time is not “Lo Strani- 
ero,” but “Fra Gherardo.” The com- 
poser Mulé has finished an opera with 
the title of “Dafni,” which will be pro- 
duced in 1928 at the new Costanzi in 
Rome. 


Officers Are Elected By Alumni in Salt 
Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, June 4.—The annual 
business meeting of the alumni associa- 
tion of the McCune School of Music and 
Art has elected officers for the coming 
year as follows: Lucile Burnhope, presi- 
dent; Jessie Seamons, vice-president; 
Merva Morris, secretary. All three have 
been graduated from the school as solo- 
ists and teachers of piano. V. B. H. 


Connecticut Club Heard in First Annual 
Concert 


SrmsBury, Conn., June 4.—The Sims- 
bury Male Choral Club gave its first an- 
nual concert in the Casino on May 19, 
under the direction of Arthur E. Hall. 
He was assisted by Henry J. James as 
accompanist, and Harry Coe Olmstead 
of Hartford. ss nee 


Rockford Singer Pays Visit to Beloit 


BeLoit, Wis., June 4.—Wesley W. 
Wilcox, baritone of Rockford, Ili.. was 
recently heard in an artistic recital of 
American songs under the auspices of 
the Kiwanis Club. Mr. Wilcox was 
heartily received. Robert Nethercut 
proved a capable artist as accompanist 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—Malcolm C. Hum- 
phrey, music supervisor of the Vernon 
schools, presented the operetta, “Bits of 
Blarney,” in the Sykes Auditorium. 
The combined glee clubs of the high 
school took part. W. E. C. 
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MILWAUKEE IS HOST TO SCHOOL PLAYERS 


State High “Band Contest 
Draws Thousands for 
Two Days 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, June 4.—The biggest 
school contest in music to be held in the 


State in 1927 that of the high school 
band competition with 1400 players, was 
completed in the Auditorium amid 
scenes of intense enthusiasm. The con- 
test lasted for two days, and the at- 
tendance numbered thousands. 

Richland Center, known in_ recent 
years as having the finest high schoo! 
band in the State, again was instru- 
mental in the silver cup going to Rich- 
land Center. This is the second time the 
cup has been up for contest, and Rich- 
land Center has won it both times. One 
more winning gives this city the cup 
permanently. 

This was the seventh annual high 
school band tournament. Every year 
the interest grows keener, and the cali- 
ber of the playing broader and better. 
Not only does the contest call for bands 
in classes, but also for a large number 
of solo contests, so that individual excel- 
lence is spurred on in every high school 
band in the State. 

Class A bands are for those of the 
longest experience, three years or more, 
while the classes B, C and D range down 
to the least proficient. There was also 
keen competition for the second and 
third prizes in Class A. These went to 
Viroqua, second, and Green Bay, third. 
It is interesting to note that Viroqua is 
close to Richland Center, and evidently 
shared the enthusiasm felt in the nearby 
city. 

In Class B bands, Westby High School 
took first; Lincoln High, Milwaukee, 
second. In Class C, West Depere took 
first, and North Division High, Milwau- 
kee, second. In Class D, West Bend 
won first, and Milwaukee Vocational 
School second.« Shorewood was placed 
third in this division, winning a cornet 
prize. 

Richland Center also took first in 
Class A in the sight reading contest, 
with Washington High School, Milwau- 
kee, second, and Green Bay third. In 
Class B, sight reading, West Allis came 
first, with Lincoln High, Milwaukee, 
second and Algoma third. 

Soloists Are Keen 

In the solo playing contests, interest 
was especially keen with Richland Cen- 
ter in Class A taking first in flute, and 
first in baritone. Viroqua won first in 
cornet. Richland Center also won first 
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medal for accompaniment; the second 
went to Viroqua. 

Milwaukee. and the suburban schools 
scored heavily in the solo and ensemble 
prizes, Cudahy leading all others with 
nineteen medals. Washington High, 


Milwaukee, got fourteen medals; Lin- 


coln High, Milwaukee, eleven; West 
Division, Milwaukee, eleven; Wau- 
watosa, eight; and Waupun, nine. Two 


gold medals for the snare drum went to 
West Division, Milwaukee and Viroqua. 

In the marching contest where natty 
appearance and martial bearing counted 
most, Washington High, Milwaukee, 
took first. Richland Center came second; 
and Wauwatosa, third. 

Massed concerts by large numbers of 
players were held during the contests, 
which lasted from early morning until 
late at night. Among the mass band 
conductors were W. V. Arnold, first 
president of the Wisconsin State Band 
Association; H. A. Vandercook of the 
Vandercook School of Music, Chicago; 
Ernest Weber, who directed one of his 
own compositions; and Hugo Anhalt, 
who led in “On Wisconsin.” 

Judges included a number of leading 
bandmasters of the Middle West such as 
Mr. Vandercook, A. A. Harding, leader 
of the University of Illinois Band; Ed- 
ward Chenette, conductor and composer 
Clinton, Iowa; D. A. Burkholder, Tra- 
verse City, Mich., and Victor Grabel, 
Chicago. 

The high school bands of Wisconsin 
maintain a regular monthly publication 
which reports the growth of all the high 
schoo! bands in the State. Tens of thou- 
sands of high school pupils and school 
patrons watch the band contests as close- 
ly as they do athletic contests. Because 
of the recent organization of the Mil- 
waukee school bands, none of them have 
as yet become serious contenders in 
Class A competitions. 


Vienna Hears American Work in List 
Sponsored by Saminsky 
VIENNA, June 1.—A concert given un- 
der the auspices of the local branch of 
the International Society for Modern 
Music recently included “Music of the 
Orient and the Occident,” directed by 
Lazare Saminsky. Among the numbers 
given was “Monologue” by Bernard 
Rogers, an American composer, and Mr. 
Saminsky’s “Litanei of Women” and 
Georgian folk-songs, sung by Yella 
Braun-Fernwald, soprano. Paul A. 
Pisk, composer and pianist, gave Alex- 
ander Krein’s “Poéme” and two works 
by Mr. Saminsky. A small orchestra, 
composed of members of the Vienna 
Opera, played Hindemith’s Suite from 
the ballet “The Demon” and Prokofieff’s 
“Overture on Hebraic Themes.” 


“Music Hour” Given in Allentown 
Theater 

ALLENTOWN, Pa., June 6.—A ‘Music 
Hour” was given in the new Pergola 
Theater on the afternoon of June 5, in 
which several resident artists were 
heard. John Hand, tenor, sang the 
“Flower” Aria from “Carmen” and two 
groups of songs. Hilda Neff, contralto, 
gave “Stride la Vampa” from “Il Trova- 
tore” and works of Schumann, Brahms, 
Hué and others. Martha Minner, so- 
prano, was heard in a_ scene from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” sung with Mr. 
Hand, assisted by Miss Neff, Miss 
Minner, Henry Stermer, baritone, and 
pupils of Mr. Hand. Mr. Stermer ap- 
peared in a song group, and Paul Al- 
lender, organist, gave several numbers. 
Ruth Worman was the accompanist. 


New Edition of Grove’s Dictionary Soon 
to Appear 


LONDON, May 28.—The third edition 
of Grove’s standard Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians is now announced as be- 
ing nearly ready, and the first of the 
five volumes will appear in October, the 
remaining four appearing at monthly 
intervals. The editor is H. C. Colles. 
When the first originally appeared in 
1877 it was in two volumes, but by 1889 
a fourth volume had come out. Twelve 
years after publication of Vol. 1, an 
appendix was found necessary. It was 
prepared by J. A. Fuller-Maitland, edi- 
tor of the second edition, which began 
to appear in 1904, 
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Zanesville Pupils Give MacDowell Recital 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, June 4.—Mrs. 
Charles F. Choppelear presented her 
pupils on May 29 in a MacDowell recital 
at the home of Mary Ann Littick. Before 
each number was played the Rev. David 
H. Johnson recited the story of the piece 
as told to him by Mrs. Choppelear, who 
spends some time each summer at the 
MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H. 
Pupils participating were Marguerite 
Drake, Geneva Zwelling, Dorothy Shill 
ing, Elizabeth Bolin, Virginia Drake, 
Louise Kibouski, Irene Raukin, Mary 
Louise Summers, Jean Callender, Alice 
Cline, Ruth Buxton, Nelda Cory, Eloise 
Kinkade, Mary Ann Littick, Frances 
Pruncell, Nettie Jones, Hazel Watts, 
Nedra Jones, Maria Maholm, Lela 
Moore, and Margaret Alloway. 

O. D. L. 


Operetta Is Feature in Fort Worth 


ForT WortTH, TEXx., June 4.—The an- 
nual benefit concert under the auspices 
of the American Legion Auxiliary was 
recently given in Sheldon Hall, Woman’s 
Club. The program was given by the 
School of Music, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. Taking part were Paul Kling- 
stedt, tenor; Claude Sammis, violinist; 
Grace Bucher, pianist, and the T. C. U. 
Girls’ Glee Club, directed by Mr. Kling- 
stedt. The operetta, “In India,” by Paul 
Bliss, was a feature. The cast included 
Annabel Hall, Margaret Bullock, Doro- 
thy Leavell, Edna Verne Cox, Florence 
Bates, Hazel Hudgens and Lois White. 


Officers Are Elected by New Britain Club 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., June 4.—The 
New Britain Musical Club has elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: President, Marcus H. Fleitzer; 
first vice-president, Ruth Schade; second 
vice-president, George Hahn; treasurer, 
Laura Farrell; chairman of program 
committee, George Hahn; chairman of 
membership committee, Jane S. Tuttle. 

W. E. C 


CLUBS OF KENTUCKY 
MEET IN FRANKFORT 


Mrs. C. M. MeGee Elected 


President of State 
Federation 
By Mary Campbell Scott 
FRANKFORT, Ky., June 4.—The Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Music Clubs 
met in the Capitol Hotel on May 18 and 
19, with Mrs. George M Gayle, presi- 
dent of the Frankfort Monday Music 
Club, as chairman. 
The officers elected for the coming year 


are Mrs. Curtis M. McGee of Burkesville, 
president; Mrs. Henry M. Petit, Owens- 


boro, first vice-president; Mrs. R. L. 
Dingus, Lexington, second vice-presi- 
dent; Caroline Bourgard, Louisville, 
third vice-president; Marjorie Meyler, 


Bowling Green, auditor; Mrs. J. E. Per- 
kins, Stanford, treasurer; Ellen Alex- 
ander, Burkesville, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. George M. Gayle, Frankfort, 
recording secretary, and Stella Shaw, 
Frankfort, parlimentarian. 

Among the outstanding features were 
the noon-tide organ recital by Harry 
Meyers of Louisville, Ky.; an address on 
“What Becomes of the Young Artist” by 
Vera Hull, associate director of the Na- 
tional Music League of New York; an 
address on “The Curative Power of Mu- 
sic” by Isa Maud Ilsen, director of music 
of the National Association of Music in 
Hospitals, Steinway Hall, New York; an 
evening concert by successful competi- 
tors in the state contests in singing, 
piano and violin; a review of events at 
the Chicago Biennial of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs by the dele- 
gates, and an artist recital on the eve- 
ning of May 19 by Fannie Cole Sample. 

Mrs. Sample has a voice of rare be ‘auty 
and a pleasing personality. Her pro- 
gram included songs by Puccini, Mas- 
cagni, Mozart, Donaudy, Rossini, Kriens, 
Leoncavallo, Verdi, Josephine McGill, 
Mrs. Newton G. Crawford and Carew. 

Retiring officers are: honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. G. W. Pickels, Richmond; 
president, Mrs. Henry M. Petit, Owens- 
boro; first vice-president, Mrs. Alanson 
Trigg, Glasgow; second vice-president, 
Mrs. L. R. Dingus, Lexington; third 
vice-president, Caroline B. Bourgard, 
Louisville; treasurer, Mary Lake, Stan- 
ford; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Fred L. Weir, Owensboro; recording 
secretary, Mrs. C. M. McGee, Burkes- 
ville; parliamentarian, Stella Shaw, 
Frankfort; auditor, Marjorie Meyler, 
Bowling Green 


Leefson Pupils Play in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 4.—The Leef- 
son Conservatory presented pupils in re- 
cital on Saturday evening, May 21. Anne 
Monahan and Sarah Beck opened the 
program with a two-piano arrangement 
of an Arensky suite. Soloists were 
Stanley Zeman, Bertha Amzehnhoff, 
Frederick Carden, Sarah Beck, Albert 
Sussmann and Theodore Paxson. Ronald 
O'Neil, Theodore Paxson and Stanley 
Zeman completed the program with a 
three-piano arrangement of a Bach con- 
certo. 
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Garage Is Rebuilt Into Delightiul 
Theater with Garden in Patio Style 





DT) 

Bush Conservatory in Chicago 
Gives Impetus to Dramatic 
Art Appreciation by Con- 
structing Little Playhouse— 
Students’ Performances At- 
tain Notable Standard 


Be nragemeay June 4.—The building of 
its own Little Theater has given the 
dramatic department of Bush Conserva- 


tory an impetus that is resulting in 
greatly increased interest in this form 
of art. The performance of “Little 
Women,” given last week, was worthy 
of a good professional company. It was 
produced and acted by students of the 
Conservatory, under the direction of 
Elias Day, head of the department of 
dramatic art, and Lawrence Johns, in- 
structor in stagecraft and make-up. 

The decision of Bush to build a theater 
was made at the beginning of the win- 
ter season. A garage situated behind 
the Conservatory property was acquired 
and rebuilt into a playhouse, with good 
depth to the stage, elaborate lighting ar- 
rangements, a long auditorium, and 
dressing rooms. 

The stone walls of the garage were all 
that were used of the original structure. 
The yard, which had contained a heap of 
rubbish, piled on a concrete pavement 
base, was changed into a garden re- 
sembling a Spanish patio, or indoor 
court, in which flowers and_ shrubs 
bloom. Every one of the shrubs, trans- 
planted under Mr. Day’s direction, has 
thriven in its new home; and the place 
has been completely transformed into 
a beauty spot. 

The lighting effects are the invention 
of Mr. Johns. They can be carried 
around the country in a specially made 
trunk when the Playmakers go on tour. 
The arrangements allow the stage to be 
lighted from any angle, and take the 
place of light bridges where these are 
not available. 

The Playmakers, a small company 
of professional actors, gives five per- 
formances a season in the Little Thea- 
ter, in addition to the performances put 
on by the Conservatory’s department of 
dramatic art. This organization gives 
performances in various parts of the 
middle west during the summer. The 
scenery and properties are all made on 
the premises by the students, and it is 
surprising what fine effects are ob- 
tained. 

The Bush department of dramatic art 




















Beidler Photo 
Elias Day, Head of the Dramatic Art De- 
partment of Bush Conservatory 


















































Lawrence Johns, Bush Conservatory In- 
structor in Stagecraft 


numbers five teachers on its faculty, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Day. Mr. Day 
was for years an actor, in New York 
and on tour, and has been in charge of 
the dramatic work at Bush Conserva- 
tory for four years. Mr. Johns was also 
an actor, and formerly headed a dra- 
matic company of his own in Akron, 
Ohio. 





University of Minnesota Holds Com- 
mencement Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 4.—Members of 
the graduating class of the University 
of Minnesota will be presented in com- 
mencement recital on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 8, in University Music Hall. 
The University Symphony will furnish 
the accompaniments. Compositions by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Char- 
pentier, Rachmaninoff, Gounod, Franck, 
and Chopin-Scharwenka will feature a 
program in which Eleanor Poucher, 
Leila Rohlf, Bess Lucatsky, Mary Alice 
Gale, Muriel Almquist, Florence Bros, 
Margaret Thomas and Julia Waldo will 
appear. 


Shelbyville Has New Music School 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., May 28.—A new 
school of music was formally opened here 
recently. Ruby Bassett will head the 
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piano department; Mildred Moberly, 
director of the girls’ chorus of the First 
Baptist Church, the vocal department; 
and Carl A. Grouleff, pupil of Gaylord 
Yost and Mischel Kurzene, the violin 
department. H. E. H. 


Sgueo Pupils Give Mount Vernon 
Concert 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., June 4.—A 
violin concert given recently by pupils 
of Alfredo Sgueo in the Westchester 
Woman’s Club was an enjoyable event. 
The young violinists were assisted by F. 
Mildred Bauman, soprano, and Martha 
L. Davis, pianist. Pupils of Mr. Sgueo 
in elementary and advanced grades were 
heard in a varied and interesting pro- 
gram, which included several composi- 
tions by their teacher, who accompanied. 


Artists Engaged for Series in Orange 


ORANGE, N. J., June 4.—Mrs. William 
S. Nelson announces a course of three 
morning musicales in the Suburban 
Hotel for next season. On Nov. 1 Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will give the first re- 
cital; on Dec. 6, Mary Lewis will be 
heard and on Jan. 3 Albert Spalding 
will give the last concert. This season 
Mrs. Nelson presented Miss Lewis and 
Reinald Werrenrath at two morning 
musicales with so much success that she 
was induced to arrange for three next 
season. 


Papi Re-engaged for Coast Opera 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 4.—Gennaro 
Papi has been re-engaged as chorus di- 
rector for the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. He recently returned from Italy 
and has already started rehearsals for 
the fall season. M. M. F. 





Moravian Church in Bethlehem 


Contains Unique Treasures 


ETHLEHEM, PA., June 4.— 

Recent musical events have 
brought to attention several 
unique facts in regard to treas- 
ures contained in the Moravian 
Church. The first set of tympani 
ever seen in America was brought 
by the Moravians about 1750. 
These tympani, while rather odd 
in design, are still in use and have 
a beautiful tone. In the library of 
the Moravian Church are several 
instruments owned by the church 
in its early days. These are kept 
as souvenirs. There are serpen- 
tines, horns and other instruments 
now almost obsolete. In the li- 
brary of the Moravian Church is 
a copy of Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, which is but two years 
younger than the symphony itself. 
Haydn quartets were brought in 
manuscript to Bethlehem by a 
musician who was a member of 
Haydn’s orchestra. It is believed 
that these quartets were played in 
Bethlehem for the first time in 
any city outside of Europe. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 











MUSICIANS’ CLUB HOLDS 
DISCUSSION ON AUDIENCES 


Question of Concert Attendance Is De- 
bated—Development of Taste 
Advocated at Meeting. 


Is the concert audience diminishing, 
and if so, why? Thirty-five members of 
the Musicians’ Club of New York and 
invited guests from allied professions 
renewed their discussion of the question 
in their Open Forum at Chickering Hall 
on Tuesday, May 31. In the absence of 
the president, Arthur Bergh, who sailed 
recently for Italy, W. L. Coghill pre- 
sided. 

Opinions on the subject varied widely, 
ranging from the explanation that the 
supply of concert performers was stead- 
ily growing and the limited concert au- 
dience was being scattered over too many 
concerts, to the belief that other forms 
of entertainment were attracting the 
public, the latter only too willing to be 
drawn by the sensational or new. The 
group was in agreement, however, on 
the point that there was need of develop- 
ing a taste in the younger generation 
for music itself, separate and apart 
from headline personalities, and that the 
attitude of educators should be to stress 
the value of music as a cultural asset 
rather than as a professional career. 
The tendency to “Barnumize” the public 
in music matters was deplored; and more 
sincerity on the part of teachers, man- 
agers and artists was earnestly advo- 
cated. 

A survey, by means of questionnaires 
to every branch of the art concerned, 
was suggested, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing reliable data from which to ap- 
proach the problem, and this may be 
undertaken. 

Speakers who addressed the meeting 
in ten-minute talks before the general 
discussion included Harold Milligan, of 
the National Music League, Joseph 
Regneas, Geoffrey O’Hara, Lionel Tomp- 





100 STUDENTS GIVE 
CLEVELAND CONCERT 


Institute’s Youngest Perfor- 
mers Take Part in 
Closing Event 


CLEVELAND, June 4.—One hundred stu- 
dents from the Cleveland Institute of 
Music took part in the final recital of 


the school year in the Allerton Club 
residence. 

Pupils of various ages were presented 
from all departments, in solo and in en- 
semble numbers, giving a program which 
was divided into three parts—for chil- 
dren, for adults, and for orchestral 
groups. 

The first part of the program, given 
over to the youngest musicians, marked 
a departure from the Institute’s usual 
custom of presenting its younger per- 
formers only in private recitals. A six- 
year-old pianist, Roslyn Briskin, made 
her début, playing folk-tunes. Martha 
Hostetter, older by only a few months, 
was the youngest violinist. She was ac- 
companied by Ethel de Gomez. The lat- 
ter was also accompanist for Harriet 
Klein, and appeared in two-piano num- 
bers with Ethel Rosenthal and Elizabeth 
Richardson. 

Courtney Bock, a_ thirteen-year-old 
violinist, appeared as soloist with the 
school orchestra and as first violinist 
with the junior quartet. Other quartet 
members are Virginia Richardson, 
Leonard Parks and Kathleen Lenz. 
Sanford Chertoff, Ward Devenny and 
Betty Williams were also very young 
performers. 

The adult group of the school was 
heard in music ranging from Palestrina 
and Orlando di Lassus to Schubert. 

A member of the school’s faculty, 
André de Ribaupierre, director of the 
strings department, arranged the “Swiss 
Lullaby,” written by his brother, Milon 
de Ribaupierre of Switzerland, which 
was sung by Catherine Field to words 
of Eugene Field. Miss Field was accom- 
panied by Irma Hallgren. 

Motets sung by members of the vocal 
ensemble class added beauty to the pro- 
gram. 





Soloists were Fern Jordan, accom- 
panied by Mignon Bryant; Phyllis 
Street; Frank Grant, accompanied by 


Frieda Schumacher; Mary Richardson; 


Philip Weiss, accompanied by Mary 
Williams; Gizella Meszaros; Alvin 
Myerovich, and Anne McDougle. They 


gave works by Mendelssohn, Debussy, 
Brahms and Liszt. 

The concluding numbers were Corelli’s 
“Concerto Grosso” in C Minor, No. 3, 
for two violins, ’cello, piano and or- 
chestra, and ensemble music by Vivaldi 
and Handel. The junior and senior or- 
chestras, under Mr. de Ribaupierre, dis- 
played fine unity. Members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, faculty members 
of the Institute orchestra department, 
played with the school body. Soloists 
were Erik Kahlson, Philip Weiss, Mar- 
garet Sharp, Harriet Carlsen, Leonard 
ae Leonard Parks and Courtney 

ock. 








kins, Daniel Mayer, and C. M. Tremaine 
and Kenneth S. Clark of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
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Bovton Activities 


June 4. 





Hermann Goetz’ “Noenia,” a cantata 
for soli, chorus and orchestra, after the 
poem of that title by Schiller, was sung 
in Jordan Hall, Tuesday afternoon, May 
31, at the concert given by the New 
England Conservatory Chorus and mem- 
bers of the operatic class, with the Con- 
servatory orchestra. Wallace Goodrich 
conducted. The soloists were: Dorothy 
Wellday, contralto; J. Frederick Roberts, 
tenor; Gennaro d’Allessandro, bass. 

Operatic numbers showed work done 
by advanced students who follow a 
course in operatic interpretation, action 
and ensemble, with detailed study of 
the standard operas. The “Habanera” 
from “Carmen” was given with Anita 
Bancroft as soloist. The Prayer, from 
Act I of “Lohengrin” was sung by Anita 
Bancroft, soprano; Maurine Palmer, 
mezzo-soprano; Richard Condie, tenor; 
Webster W. Tileston, baritone; Charles 
Pearson, bass. The Garden Scene from 
“Faust” was enacted by Constance King 
as Marguerite; Estell Schulz, Siebel; 


Florence Owen, Martha; Richard 
Condie, Faust and Charles Pearson, 
Méphistophéleés. 


* * * 

A piano recital by pupils studying 
with members of the Porter Musical As- 
sociation was held in Jordan Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, May 21. There was 
a large and appreciative audience. The 
pupils showed marked proficiency in 
their year’s work. Those to perform 
were: James Hawkes, Ada Press, Rose 
Greenwald, Stella Rugg, Helen Beavis, 
David Fine, Jack Doby, Evelyn Palais, 
Dora Kohn, Beatrice Lapidus, Helen 
McCarthy, Cynthia Butler, Frances 
Courtenay, Eva Olley, William Daisy, 
Marjorie Connell, Betty Abbott, Harry 
Wood, Dorothy Resnek, Julia Botos, 
Annie Hopwood, Mary Kenney, Gene- 
vieve Muder, Minnie Gruber, Edith 
Maskell, Margaret Marshall, Jack Gil- 
bert, Elizabeth Draper, Flora Brown, 
Irene Miller, Monica Marshall. Laura 
Huxtable Porter played orchestral parts 
on a second piano. Edith Maskell gave 
an intelligent reading of the first move- 
ment of Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor. 
In Schuett’s Impromptu Rococco, played 
by Monica Marshall, Eunice M. Kiley 
was at the second piano. 

* * * 


The Priscilla Quartet, under the man- 
agement of the Heiser Studios, in Boston 
and West Somerville, gave a pleasing 
concert recently at which members were 
heard in solo parts. Those to perform 
with the quartet were: Ruth Sawyer 
Woodworth, Hope Laurence Heiser, 
Ruth Elisabeth Gibby, Edna Grace 
Merritt, Eunice Babcock Truesdale. 
Roberta Lannon gave several recitations. 

* cad * 


The final intersettlement concert was 
given in the Boston Public Library, 
Friday evening, May 27. The students 
who performed were chosen as the best 
to appear in the four concerts given this 
season. The judges were: Priscilla 
White, Arthur Foote and Paul Cher- 
kassky. The pupils performing were 
Anna Kowitz, Boston Music School 
Settlement; Florence Hyde, Alfred Mar- 
kowitz, Deborah Finks, Leonard Bara- 
nowski, South End Music School; Rose 
Stark, Arthur Brown, Mildred Bregor, 
Leo Deitch, Hannah Long, Emma 
Deitch, Beverly Farms Music School. 

* + 


Annie Laura Heiser of the Heiser 
Studios, and Arthur Gers held a “studio 
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Art of Listening Urged at Institute Closing 





Frank Damrosch and John 
Erskine Speak of Important 
Role Given to Lovers of 
Music — Eighty-four Stu- 
dents Presented with Diplo- 
mas— Orchestra _ Partici- 
pates 


T the twenty-second annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Insti- 


tute of Musical Art, held in Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening, June 1, eighty- 
four students were presented with di- 
plomas by Dr. Frank Damrosch, direc- 
tor of the Institute since its founding in 
1905. 

The Morris Loeb Prize of $1000, given 
each year to the student of outstanding 
talent and accomplishment for further 
study in this country or abroad, was 
awarded to Louis Kaufman, of Portland, 
Ore., the sole recipient this season of 
an artist diploma. 

Catherine Carver of Boston, won the 
Faculty Scholarship, an annual Christ- 
mas present from the Institute’s fac- 
ulty to its director. The Isaac Newton 
Seligman Prize of $600 for excellence 
in original composition, awarded ac- 
cording to merits of compositions played 
at the annual recital given by the com- 
position class, wag divided, $400 going 
to Bela Rosza and $200 to Louise Talma 
for her Sonata Allegro for piano quar- 
tet. The Coolidge Prize, awarded every 
two years for a chamber music compo- 
sition, went to Ronald Murat for his 
Adagio and Fugue for string quartet. 


Art Larger Than Music 


John Erskine of Columbia University, 
recently elected chairman of the admin- 
istrative committee of the Juilliard 
School of Music of which the Institute 
is a part, addressed the graduates. Mr. 
Erskine reminded his hearers in a de- 
lightfully informal way that art is 
larger than music or literature. The 
young people who have received their 
diplomas have technic and proficiency. 
Nothing therefore remains but to per- 
suade people to listen to them. But to 
do this they must have something to say. 














Me : Ss * 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art 


The first thing young artists produce 
is the expression of their youth, but 
later “we begin to demand that you 
play or sing so that in it we can listen 
to ourselves.” Mr. Erskine stressed the 
importance of familiarity with master- 
pieces in all the arts, for those in one 
phase are likely to know too little of the 
others. Particularly did he urge an at- 
titude of respect for those not well ac- 
quainted with music, but who need it 
and love it. 

Dr. Damrosch reiterated this last 
point, remarking that he hoped his stu- 
dents would always remain amateurs— 
lovers of music. 

The Institute’s orchestra opened the 
musical part of the graduation program 
with Goldmark’s “‘Sakuntala” Overture, 
with Willem Willeke, ’cellist of the El- 
shuca Trio, as conductor. The graduates 
appearing as soloists on the program 
were Sidney Sukoenig in Saint-Saéns’ 
“Africa,” a Fantasie for the piano, 
conducted by James Friskin; Geni- 
eve Hughel Lewis, in Bruch’s “Kol Nid- 
rei” for ’cello; and Louis Kaufman in 
the Allegro from the Brahms’ Concerto 
for violin. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were Ochs’ arrangements of two 
German folk-songs, and arrangements 


by Vaughan Williams of three English 
folk-songs by the Madrigal Choir of the 
Institute, with Margarete Dessoff as 
conductor. “The Spring Time of the 
Year” was encored. Mr. Willeke led 
the orchestra through the concluding 
number of the evening, Liszt’s Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody No. 2. 


Receive Diplomas 


Recipients of piano diplomas were: 
Nothera Barton, Michael Brodsky, Ter- 
rilia Catherine Carver, Mary Jean Oli- 
phant Cash, Henrietta Theresa Cohen, 
Ann Diamond, Emma Dressler, Lillian 
Drucker, Rebecca Friedman, Mary Eliz- 
abeth Gleason, Samuel Grossman, Su- 
zanne Hotkine, Ruth S. Katz, Theresa 
A. Kramer, Eugene Kuzmiak, Bessie 
Rose Lepson, Margaret Malowney, Mar- 
jory McHenry, Max Meller, Thelma Mit- 
telman, Irene Olive Olson, V. Valentine 
Righthand, Nicholas Sansone, Beatrice 
Schapiro, Ethel Schiller, Evelyn Sedg- 
wick, Margaretha C. Siegmann, Romola 
Singer, Clara Sukloff, Elizabeth Thode, 
Ida Lillian Turkenitch, Gussie Tushen. 

Regina C. Holmen, Russell Whitney 
Kline and Hildur Leland were the organ 
graduates. Singing graduates were: 
Charlotte Elizabeth Hatch and Doris 
Helen Probst; and Morris Bart, George 
William Barth, Jacob Chernis, Joseph Di 
Fiore, Marjorie Harding, Harold Lewis 
Levinson, Andrew MacMillan McKin- 
ley, Jr., Frank A. Schmidt, Jr., were 
graduates in violin. Carl Blair Hutch- 
ings graduated in flute, and Victor 
Weeks, in trombone. 


Public School Music 


Graduates in the department of pub- 
lic school music, which George Gartlan 
directs, were Jean Polk Berman, Gladys 
Letitia Christie, George Davis, Ruth 
Lowy Greenberg, Mabel Marie Heim, 
Ina Gunn Fairley Hendry, Winifred 
Leon MacDowell, Sarah Paris, Elizabeth 
Drew Thomas, Marion Henrietta Weld. 

Post graduates were Adelaide Belser, 
Mary Lucelia Fish, Joseph Machlis, Sid- 
ney Sukoenig, Ruth Van Doren, piano; 
Dorothy Emmelyn Bradshaw, Ida Ber- 
ger Gottlieb, Anna Lapidus, Lila Verle 
Sayre, Florence Edna Titlar, singing: 
Benjamin Franklin Swalin, violin; and 
Genieve Hughel Lewis. ’cellist. 

WILLIAM KNAPP. 





at home” in the Huntington Chambers, 
Thursday, May 26. There were large 
audiences at matinée and evening pro- 
grams. 
* * + 

The annual concert by pupils of the 
Quincy High School was held in the High 
School Hall, Thursday evening, May 26. 
The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Maude M. Howes, supervisor of 
music, and Margaret Tuthill, assistant 


supervisor. The soloists were Raymond 
Simonds, tenor, and Walter Smith, 
trumpeter. The feature of the program 


was a presentation of “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” with Mr. Simonds as 
soloist. The school orchestra was in ex- 
cellent form; the chorus sang true to 
pitch and showed masterly training. Mr. 
Simonds, accompanied by Mrs. Simonds, 
sang solos, “The Bitterness of Love,” 
Dunn; “Go, Lovely Rose,” Quilter and 
“The Trumpeter,” Dix. 
~~“ ” 


Maude Erickson, dramatic soprano, 
was acclaimed in the May Festival exer- 
cises, Roxbury, Thursday evening, May 
26. Miss Erickson sang a group of 
Swedish songs, followed by English 
songs, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

*« ~ * 

Mario Cappelli, tenor, has completed 
a middle western concert tour. He was 
cordially received. In Clinton, Iowa, 
May 13, an overflow audience greeted 
the Italian-American singer, and he was 
accorded an ovation. Chester Cook was 
the accompanist. 

~ os 

James R. Houghton, baritone, and 
Alfredo Fondacaro, pianist, were fea- 
tured at a musicale given in the home 
of Mr. Charlton, West Newton, Mass., 
Friday evening, May 20. 

* * * 

Emanuel Ondricek, violinist and 
teacher of New York and Boston, has 
completed arrangements for his summer 
master class. He will stay at Manomet, 
Mass., where his pupils will follow him. 
In this summer’s class are teachers and 
artists from New York, Texas, North 
Carolina, Canada, Argentina and South 
America. Mr. Ondricek will come to 
Boston weekly to meet his classes here. 

W. J. PARKER. 


University of Missouri Gives Musicale 


CoLtumstIA, Mo., June 4.—The School 
of Fine Arts of the University of Mis- 
souri announced an afternoon musicale 
for Sunday, May 15, in the University 
Auditorium. Corynne Wall Stone, so- 
prano, and Herbert Wall, baritone, were 
named on a program of compositions by 
Massenet, Fourdrain, Rabey, La Forge, 
Buzzia-Peccia, Rubinstein and Farwell. 
Margaret Poindexter Tello and Ells- 
worth A. MacLeod were listed as accom- 
panists. 


Cedar Falls Choir Closes Series 

CepAR FALLS, Iowa, June 4.—The 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church. 
in accordance with a custom established 
several years ago, gave a special concert 
on May 29 to mark the close of nine 
months’ musical _ services. Edward 
Kurtz, of the State Teachers’ College 
music department, and Anna Dahl, vio- 
linist and organist, assisted the choir. 
Mrs. G. R. Dayton is organist. » « 
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HE League of Composers an- 

nounces that Alexander Smal- 
lens, musical director of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company, has 
become the eleventh member of its | 
executive board. Mr. Smallens has_ | 
appeared as guest conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, as well as 
with the Pennsylvania, Fairmount 
and Philharmonic Society orches- 
tras. His professional career be- 
gan as assistant conductor of the 
Boston Opera Company in 1911. | 
Since then he has appeared as con- | 
ductor in Chicago, in New York, 
Berlin, Madrid, Buenos Aires and 
Havana. Last fall he was one of 
the founders of the Philadelphia 
Society for Contemporary Music, 
of whose music committee he is 
the chairman. 








Richard Crooks Engaged With Friends 
of Music 


Upon his return from Europe, Rich- 
ard Crooks will appear as soloist with 
the Friends of Music on Oct. 30, the 
work to be presented being Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis.” During the season 
the tenor will also make two other ap- 
pearances with this organization, as he 
has been engaged to sing in the “Mag- 
nificat” on Nov. 20 and in the “Trauer 
Ode” on Feb. 19. Another city which 
will hear Mr. Crooks shortly after his 
return will be Akron, Ohio, where on 
Nov. 22 he appears under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical Club. 


Sinsheimer and _ Pupils Before 


Sailing 

Before sailing for Paris, Bernard Sin- 
sheimer and two of his students gave 
three concerts for charity, in the Blind 
House on Ninety-sixth Street, at the 
Hebrew Orphan Home, and in Bronx- 
ville High School. The programs in- 
cluded string trios by Dvorak and Tan- 
ieiev, and violin soli by Saint-Saéns and 
Vieuxtemps. The students were George 
Serulnic and Florence Welden, who 
sailed with Mr. Sinsheimer to attend 
the master class at L’Ecole Normale. 


Play 


Anca Seidlova Fulfills Many Engage- 
ments 


_ Anca Seidlova, Czechoslovakian pian- 
ist, has made seventeen appearances in 
New York and Pennsylvania, in addition 
to recording eight times with Renée 
Chemet, French violinist, for the Victor 
Company. Her appearances have in- 
cluded a recital in Aeolian Hall, concerts 
for the Society of American Women 
Composers and the Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn. She was assisting artist with 
Mme. Chemet at the French Institute 
concert, appeared in a concert in Johns- 
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town, Pa.; with Hans Kindler at the 
Women’s Club concert, Greenville, Pa., 
the Pennsylvania State College and 
West Chester State Normal School, Pa., 
and at a benefit for the Andrew Freed- 
man Home for the Aged, New York. 
Seven New York appearances were made 
between February and May—assisting 
Mme. Chemet at a program in Mrs. de 
Koven’s residence, with Madeleine Mon- 
nier at the French Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet; at the German Graduate 


Nurses’ Association concert, Hotel 
Majestic, twice in the Estee Company’s 
series, as soloist and in a two-piano re- 
cital with Martha Thompson, at the 
Triangle Theater, at the Chickering Hall 
Concert of the Society of American 
Women Composers and as assisting 
artist with Abby Putnam Morrison 
Ricker in New Aeolian Hall. Next sea- 
son Miss Seidlova will be assisting artist 
with Mme. Chemet on her United States 
tour. 





rus from the Citys Stadios 





Grace Hofheimer will present a num- 
ber of her students in a piano recital in 
Guild Hall on Sunday afternoon, June 
19. A group of soli will be played by 
each pupil and the afternoon will close 
with Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre,” 
played on two pianos. 

* * * 

A vocal recital by pupils of Robert A. 
Augustine at the French Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium on May 23 enlisted six sing- 
ers, with Mr. Augustine at the piano. 
They were Clarence S. York, Dotty 
Polinger, Lawrence Walpin, Violet Fur- 
lotti, Peter Schug and William McDer- 
mott. 

~ ~ ~ 

Violin and piano pupils of Mischa 
Mischakoff and Frederick Rundbaken 
respectively were heard in a joint re- 
cital in Chickering Hall on the after- 
noon of June 5. The violinists listed 
were Louis Feldman, Archibald Fish- 
berg, Max Feldman, Joseph Reilich and 
Max Epstein. The keyboard perform- 
ers included Beatrice Weiner, Bessie 
Edelson, Joseph Levine, Sylvia Shapiro, 
Rose Robinson and Norman Secon. 

* . * 


An all Frank La Forge program was 
given in Carl Haydn’s studio on the eve- 
ning of May 27. Those appearing were 
C. Bradford Brown, tenor; Mary Clif- 
ford, soprano; Helen Louise Fackenthal, 
contralto; Herman Diller, tenor, and 
Viola M. Bryan, soprano. Twenty-two 
songs of Mr. La Forge were listed, in 
German, Spanish and English. 


* * * 


A special three weeks’ intensive ses- 
sion for students of piano is announced 
by the Virgil Piano Conservatory, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. A. M. Virgil 
in New York. 

* * 

From the Estelle Liebling Studio: 
Stella Norelli, coloratura soprano, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged by the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany to sing “Lakmé” and Marguerite 
in “Faust.” 

The Liebling Octet, consisting of the 
Misses Patterson, Miller, Colon, Savini, 
Gordon, Scheerer, O’Moore and New- 
kirk is engaged with the new Shubert 
operetta, “The Circus Princess.” 

Claire Madjette, formerly of “Castles 
in the Air,” is appearing as prima 
donna for the new Shubert revue, “A 
Night in Spain.” 

+ * * 

Klibansky artists have been success- 
ful lately. Vivian Hart was unusually 
well received as Patience in the latest 
performance of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera, which opened in New York 
on May 23. 

Lauritz Melchior writes Mr. Kliban- 
sky of his successes in London, where 
he appeared in the Covent Garden opera 
season. He sang Parsifal, Siegmund 
and Siegfried. Mr. Melchior has left for 
Bayreuth, where he will sing at the 
Festspiele. He also signed a contract to 
sing in twenty performances in the 
Hamburg Opera House. 





Mrs. Otto Klemperer and Anna 
Schorr-Scheffler had successful appear- 
ances at the Wiesbaden and Berlin 
Opera. 

Ruth Thomas closed her engagement 
in Boston last week. She was heard in 
“The Pirates of Penzance” in Providence 
starting May 30. 

George Huston from the Rochester 
Opera Company has joined Mr. Kliban- 
sky’s classes in Boston. 

Jeraldine Calla Nolan was to give a 
recital at the Station WNYC on June 2. 
Cyril Pitts and James Phillipps are 
members of the Silverton Quartet which 
is heard every Thursday over WEAF. 


* * * 


Ethel Glenn Hier, teacher, pianist and 
composer, presented her pupils in a re- 
cital on Saturday afternoon, May 7. The 
performers showed themselves well 
equipped to handle the interesting pro- 
gram which included compositions by 
Grieg, Cyril Scott, Bach, Chopin, Nollet, 
Marion Ralston, Rubinstein, Debussy, 
Schubert, George Liebling, Mendelssohn 
and Arensky. Miss Hier’s “A Day in 
the Peterborough Woods” was also 
given. Those taking part were Edna 
Ten Eyck, Grace Kline, Florence New- 
ham, Margaret Bigelow, Ruth Albro, 
Marian Davenport, Frieda Brandolini, 
Esther Haley and Ruth Monier. A dis- 
cussion of the necessary equipment for 
critical judgment took place, and the 
listeners agreed upon certain points as 
a basis and voted.anonymously upon 
the best performance and most enjoyed 
composition heard. A social hour fol- 
lowed the program. 


* * * 


From the LaForge-Bertimen studios: 
Bessie Carret, pianist, and Manlio 
Ovidio, baritone, gave a joint recital un- 
der the auspices of the Cecilian Club of 
Freehold, N. J., at Freehold on April 29. 
Alice Taylor was at the piano for Mr. 
Ovidio. Mrs. Carret gave three groups, 
being especially applauded for La 
Forge’s popular “Romance.” Mr. Ovidio 
was heard in three groups of Italian 
and Spanish songs and scored particu- 
larly with “Dio possente” from “Faust.” 


Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, and Erin 
Ballard, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
the Berimen studios on May 2. 

The La Forge-Bertimen Studios sched- 
uled a concert at Darien, Conn., on 
Friday evening, May 27. The following 
were to be heard: Flora Bell, Nancy 
McCord, sopranos; Bernice Winne, con- 
tralto; Erin Ballard, pianist; Manlio 
Ovidio, baritone; Gil Valeriano and 
Arthur Kraft, tenors. Mr. La Forge 
was at the piano for a number of the 
singers. 

Anita Atwater, contralto, was heard 
in the White Plains Festival on the eve- 
ning of May 12, in the “Power of Love” 
by Grainger. Mr. Grainger compli- 
mented her on her performance. Miss 
Atwater will be heard as soloist with 
Goldman’s Band on the evening of June 
10 in Central Park. 





Tenor From Adelaide Gescheidt Studios 
Engaged as Soloist in Bronxville 


Warren Lee Terry, a young tenor 
from the studio of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
recently signed a contract as tenor solo- 
ist in the Bronxville Dutch Reformed 
Church. Mr. Terry is also tenor soloist in 
Temple Rodeph-Sholom, New York. Mr. 
Terry’s recent engagements incluled ap- 
pearing as soloist at two dinner concerts 
with the Della Robia Orchestra at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, and at a concert given 
under the auspices of Ann Morgan’s 


Women’s Club at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Terry has also been heard 
as soloist recently at special services at 
the Governor’s Church in Jersey City 
and at the Methodist Church in Engle- 
wood, N. J. At the Church of St. 
Gregory the Great, Mr. Terry was solo- 
ist in Monestel’s “Seven Last Words,” 
given on Good Friday, and at the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, on Good Friday night. Mr. Terry 
was one of the Vitaphone Octet, singing 
with Mary Lewis, which appeared with 
“When a Man Loves.” 
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EOPOLD D. MANNES, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mannes, ar- 
rived in New York on May 27 on 
the President Roosevelt, after a 
year spent in Italy as a recipient 
of a Guggenheim Traveling Fel- | 
lowship for musical composition. 
Mr. Mannes’s Suite for two pianos 
and his string quartet were per- 
formed in Rome during the winter, 
the latter work being given also in 
Boston and New York by the 
Lenox String Quartet. A Paris 
performance of the young com- 
poser’s Introduction and Allegro 
for violin and piano is announced | 
for the fall at a concert of the In- | 
dependent Society of Musicians. 
Mr. Mannes, who is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. David Mannes, will re- 
sume his classes in general theory 
next season at the David Mannes 
School, and is announced as a new 
| member of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art faculty, his subject at the | 
Institute to be elementary compo- | 
sition. 











Junior Students Give Final Recital at 
Master Institute 


The season’s closing junior recital was 
held at the Master Institute of United 
Arts on the afternoon of May 21. 
Springtime spirit marked the entire 
program and synchronized with the 
flowers which decorated the school. Vera 
Marks, Edith Friedman, Susan Fox, Fifi 
Lazaris and Muriel Sable, all very 
young pianists, began the list. An 
equally young violinist, Kalman Getter, 
played Beethoven-Kreisler’s Rondino, 
with Jeanette Binder at the piano. Ira 
Spector and Dorothy Blumberg gave 
works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Mozart. Numbers of Godard, Mozart, 
Durand and Schmoll provided oppor- 
tunity for Madeline Mutnick, Giadys 
Needles, Edith MacLellan and Blair 
Hawes. Final numbers were given by 
Edward Trestman and Janet Simon. 
Ensemble work was demonstrated by 
Marjorie and Leonard Sable, who gave 
Grieg’s “Hall of the Mountain King.” 
The final number of the program was a 
Trio by Bridge, played by Mildred Pear- 
son, piano, Sacrates Lazaris, violin, and 
Paul Moss, ’cello, The students who 
appeared were pupils of Sina Licht- 
mann, Ethel Prince Thompson, Esther 
J. Lichtmann and Sadie Blake-Blumen- 
thal of the piano department; Gustave 
Walther of the violin department; and 
Percy Such of the ’cello and ensemble 
department. 


Piano Students Play at American 
Institute 


A piano recital by pupils of Edith 
Brooks Miller was given at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music on May 
14, Those appearing were Priscilla 
Roberts, Barbara and Henrietta Trues- 
dell, Marguerita and Robert Noble, Elsa 
and Aida Paltrinieri, Cecilia Raabe, 
Audrey Madden, Aurelia Trainer, Anna 
Babey, Eleanor Gould, Mary Gillen, 
Hazel Campbell, Clara von Schuckman, 
Katherine Buell, Waldo Root, Nanette 
Weber, Freda Katz and Teresa Poggi. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA és 
copyrighted and may ke reproduced onl 
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i athe Artists Koute-Doo 











Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will sail in 
August for an extensive European tour. 
~ 7 * 


Pablo Casals, Spanish ‘cellist, will 
shortly retire to his villa in Vendrell, 
Spain, for the summer. 

“< . ~ 


Ethel Newcomb, pianist, is holding 
her usual summer class in Whitney 
Point, N. Y. 

* - * 

Following her fourth English opera 
season at Covent Garden, London, Maria 
Jeritza will spend the summer at her 
villa on the Aachensee. 

~ 7 


Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan soprano 
who closed her season last week at the 
Ann Arbor Festival, will spend her 
summer at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


* * * 


Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan tenor, is 
now on his farm at Wilton, Conn., and 
will shortly proceed to Chicago for the 
Ravinia Opera season. 

* ~ * 


Always a favorite in the Southwest, 
Louis Graveure, baritone, has been 
booked for recitals in Houston, San 
Antonio and Fort Worth next fall. 

* + 7 


Vladimir Dubinsky, former ’cello solo- 
ist of New York and Philadelphia or- 
chestras, is at Briarcliff Lodge for the 
summer as director of music. 

~ * + 


The Daniel Mayer concert bureau is 
in receipt of a cablegram from the 
Hague telling of Ellen Ballon’s success 
at her début in Holland on April 26. 


* * * 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, now in Europe 
on a holiday, will shortly return to this 
country and will spend the summer in 
California, where he will again conduct 
at Hollywood Bowl. 


* * * 


Frances Nash, pianist, will shortly 
sail for Europe to spend the summer in 
Brussels, where her husband, Major E. 
N. Watson, has been appointed military 
attaché of the American Embassy. 

* ~ * 


Jacques Thibaud, French violinist who 
returns to America next January for 
his biennial tour of the United States 
and Canada, will spend the summer at 
St. Jean de Luz near Biarritz. 

~ + 


Mrs. Richard Harris gave a reception 
and musicale at her home in New York 
on Sunday, May 8. A violin program 
was given by Pietro Aria, Josef Bonime 
playing his accompaniments. 


Anna Hamlin, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, has gone to her 
summer home at Lake Placid, where she 
will coach, and prepare for the fall sea- 
son of opera and concerts. 

* * * 
_ Paul Reimers was among those sail- 
ing for Europe recently. He will spend 
most of the summer in London, where 
he is holding master classes. After that 
he will tour the Continent, and will re- 
turn in time for the opening of the Juil- 
liard Foundation, in October. 
*~ * 


Emma_ Roberts, contralto, usually 
spends her summer vacation in the 
Maine woods. She is planning to do so 
again this year, and will be heard at a 
number of musicales in Bar Harbor and 
other Maine resorts. Miss Roberts’ New 
York recital is scheduled in Town Hall 
on Dee. 28. 


Geneve Cadle, soprano, who recently 
came under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, has been engaged by August- 
ine Smith as soloist at Chautauqua dur- 
ing July. 

~*~ . 7 

Louise Homer and Louise Homer 
Stires were engaged to give a joint re- 
cital at the commencement of the State 
Normal College at West Chester, Pa., 
on June 4. 

= 7 > 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will be 
the soloist at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary concerts of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in Minneapolis on Nov. 4 and 
in St. Paul on Nov. 7. 

~*~ 7 ~ 


The English Singers of London have 
already over sixty bookings for next 
year, including twenty on the Pacific 
Coast. Their tour will open in Montreal 
on Oct. 16. Their first New York recital 
will be at Town Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 23. 

7 = 7 

Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist 
who will make his fifth visit to America 
next season, and his second coast-to- 
coast tour, has been engaged for ap- 
pearances with the Detroit Symphony 
on Feb. 9 and 10, on which occasions he 
will both conduct and appear as soloist. 

7 7 . 


Harold Bauer, pianist, will spend the 
summer in this country, leaving for 
Europe early in September for a concert 
tour of forty engagements in Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Switzerland. He returns to 
America late in December for a long 
American tour, including a return trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

a“ 7 . 

Beatrice Martin spent a week at At- 
lantic City, where she recuperated from 
a severe cold which forced her to post- 
pone two bookings, in Montclair and 
Atlantic City on May 15 and 29. Miss 
Martin’s season will start early. Her 
concerts begin on Sept. 18. Her concert 
work is continued under the management 
of Annie Friedberg. 


* * . 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, and 
Marie Miller, harpist, have been booked 
by their manager, Annie Friedberg for 
a joint recital in Bowling Green, Ky., 
in October, when they will open the all- 
star concert course in that town. This 
date will be the beginning of a joint 
recital tour of two weeks through Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 

+ 7. 7 


One of the latest bookings for the 
Flonzaley Quartet is State College, 
Pennsylvania, thus placing this college 
in the three-visit class; while Mrs. 
Dow’s School at Briarcliff, New York is 
advanced to the four-visit class. Wells 
College, however, still holds the record 
for the greatest number of appearances 
of the Flonzaley Quartet, having en- 
gaged the artists nineteen times in the 
past nineteen years. 

7 = : 


Resting between season activities, 
Clara Rabinovitch is now at Pinehurst, 
N. C., before resuming her piano play- 
ing. Next season, among other engage- 
ments already announced, the artist will 
give two New York recitals in the Town 
Hall. On account of the success she 
achieved playing at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo., this season, Miss Rabi- 
novitch has been re-engaged for a sec- 
ond recital there, on Oct. 20. 





New York College of Music to Hold 
Commencement 


_The commencement concert of the 
New York College of Music will be given 
in the Town Hall on the evening of June 
17. The program includes a movement 
from Schumann’s Piano Quintet, con- 
certos for piano, ‘cello and violin by 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Lalo and Viotti, 
arias of Donizetti and Bizet, miscellane- 
ous piano and violin numbers and “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik” by Mozart, to be 
piayed by the string ensemble. 


Amy Ellerman Scores in Oratorio 


Amy Ellerman continues to add ora- 
torlo engagements to the many she has 
already fulfilled this season. On June 
2 she was contralto soloist in a perform- 
ance of Verdi’s Requiem given by the 
Norwalk Choral Club under the direc- 


tion of Roy Steele, at Norwalk, Conn. 
She sang with the Oratorio Society of 
Flushing under John W. Norton on May 
12. On May 24 Miss Ellerman appeared 
with the People’s Choral Society of 
Staten Island in a performance of “Tale 
of Old Japan” by Coleridge-Taylor and 
in excerpts from Rossini’s ‘“Stabat 
Mater.” She has been engaged for a 
third re-appearance at the Lawrence- 
ville School for Boys for Feb. 5, 1928. 


of Caroline Beeson Fry Win 
Awards in Mount Vernon 


Pupils 


At the solo contests held on Saturday, 
April 30, in the Mount Vernon High 
School under the auspices of the West- 
chester County Choral Society, pupils 
of Caroline Beeson Fry won awards. 
Mildred Payne of White Plains was win- 
ner of dramatic soprano first place, and 


also winner of the “super-prize, awarded 
to the vocalist having the largest num- 
ber of points. Miss Payne was the solo- 
ist on the first evening of the competi- 
tion festival held by the Westchester 
County Choral Society, Albert Stoessel, 
director, in the Gorton High School in 
Yonkers on May 5. Henry Ebeling of 
White Plains won first place among 
tenors. James T. Moir of Mount Ver- 
non was winner of the baritone first 
place. Stanley Hunnewell of White 
Plains won second place in this class. 
Norman Gerhard of Scarsdale was win- 
ner of second place in the competition 
for bass. Another pupil of Mrs. Fry’s, 
Luis Alberto Sanchez, tenor, has been 
fulfilling engagements in and about New 
York City. He sang Faust with the 
White Plains Choral Society at its May 
Music Festival, and has sung for the 
Kiwanis Club of New York and in the 
Broadway Temple. Mr. Sanchez has 
been engaged by the Redpath Bureau 
for one of its touring companies this 
summer. 


Meta Schumann Presents Pupils in 
Recital 


Meta Schumann gave a pupils’ recital 
in her studio on the evening of May 29. 
The program, of unusual attractiveness 
and variety, was presented by five 


artists. Arta Schmidt, soprano, sang 
four groups of numbers in diverse 
styles. Helen Alexander and Mae Tor- 


rence Riggs were represented by two 
groups each; and Ray Larkin and Ger- 
maine Lemp were heard in one group 
each. The compositions given included 
brackets devoted to Weckerlin berger- 
ettes and Hahn songs, and numbers of 
Gluck, Scarlatti, Secchi, Storace, Spier, 
Schubert, Benedict, Watts, Meta Schu- 
mann and Alison Travers. 


Ethelynde Smith Devotes June to Tour 
of South 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, will spend 
the month of June in making her twelfth 
southern tour. Dates, some of them re- 
engagements, have already been closed 
for her in Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Alabama, 
with others pending. On her return 
Miss Smith will fulfill New England 
bookings. She has been heard in the 
New England territory and in the mid- 
dle West lately. Rogers Hall School for 
Girls heard her in Lowell on April 17, 
and she gave the last recital on the mu- 
nicipal artists’ course in Petoskey, Mich., 
on April 26. Her seventh tour to the 
Pacific Coast and another Canadian 
tour are being booked for next season. 


Thuel Burnham Ensemble Class Appears 
in Concert 


A recital by Thuel Burnham’s master 
class in ensemble playing was heard in 
Mr. Burnham’s studio recently. Con- 
certos of Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, MacDowell and 
Glazounoff, and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue” were represented. Those ap- 
pearing were Effie Sniffen, Jacques 
Stock, Mary Lease, Vladimir Sokoloff, 
Bessie Lepson, Arthur Speissegger, 
Grace Bender, Jean Buchta, Eskill Ran- 
dolph, J. O’Donnell. Russell Wragg 
played the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. 


Harold Samuel Engaged with Orchestras 


Harold Samuel will play next year 
with the Cleveland, Minneapolis and 
New Haven orchestras. He has also 
been booked for two Bach recitals at 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Sweet Briar, Va., and the Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 
He will spend the latter part of the sum- 
mer in this country, arriving here in 
August. 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne Gives Kentucky 
Recitals 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne gave her sec- 
ond violin recital under the auspices of 
the University of Kentucky in Lexing- 
ton on May 23, being greeted by a large 
audience. During May’s Music Week, 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne played in Louis- 
ville, gave two recitals in the University 
of Kentucky and in Danville, and was 
invited to fulfill return engagements. 


“Nutcracker” Suite Heard at Roxy 


Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite is 
the principal musical number of the 
presentation at the Roxy Theater this 
week. Excerpts from “Pagliacci” are 
played, and a choral arrangement of 
Rubinstein’s “Kamenoi Ostrow.” The 
conductors are Erno Rapee, Maximilian 
Pilzer and Charles Previn. 


STADIUM PERSONNEL 





Philharmonic Players Remain Unchanged 
With Two Exceptions 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of the Stadium Concerts, announces 
officially that the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has been re-engaged for the eight 
weeks of concerts to be given at the 
Lewisohn Stadium this summer, begin- 
ning on Wednesday evening, July 6. 
Stadium patrons will see only two new 
faces at first desks this summer—those 
of Alexander Koszegi, principal second 
violin, and of Saul Goodman, tympanist, 
both of whom joined the Philharmonic 
last October. Scipione Guidi, concert- 
master, who was on vacation last sum- 
mer, returns to his accustomed post this 
season. Hans Lange will be assistant 
conductor and assistant concertmaster. 

Other principals in the orchestra in- 
clude J. J. Kovarik, who will be first 
viola this summer; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cello; Anselme Fortier, bass; John 
Amans and R. Meredith Willson, flutes; 
Bruno Labate, oboe; Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; 
Bruno Jaenicke, horn; Harry Glantz, 
trumpet; Mario Falcone, trombone, and 
Fred Geib, tuba. Maurice Van Praag 
is manager of the orchestra personnel, 
and “Jimmy” Carroll resumes his duties 
as baggage master. E. F. Greinert will 
be the librarian. 

One musician who will be missed is 
Ludwig E. Manoly, who recently was 
retired on a pension after fifty years of 
service with the Philharmonic. Mr. 
Manoly is now taking a vacation in 
Europe. 


Louise Loring Honored in Evanston 


Josephine Turck Baker, editor, enter- 
tained Louise Loring and her manager, 
Betty Tillotson, during their stay in 
Evanston for the North Shore Festival. 
Following “Elijah,” Mrs. Baker enter- 
tained many prominent people of Chi- 
cago and Evanston, with a reception at 
her home, Ashby Crest, in honor of Miss 
Loring. In her little theater at the top 
of Ashby Crest, Mrs. Baker presented 
a program on which Miss Loring was 
heard. 


Amherst Engages Gitla Erstinn and 
Earl Waldo 


On June 19, the Holyoke Civic Choral 
Society and students from Amherst 
College are to give a part of “St. Paul,” 
under direction of W. P. Bigelow. Gitla 
Erstinn, soprano, and Earl Waldo, bass, 
are to sing solo parts. 


PASSED AWAY 


Charles H. Morse 


Boston, June 5.—Charles H. Morse, 
organist, conductor and composer, died 
yesterday in the Carney Hospital here, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Morse was born in Bradford, 
Mass., Jan. 5, 1853. His first musical 
study was at the New England Con- 
servatory, where he graduated in 1873, 
having studied piano under J. C. D. 
Parker, harmony with S. A. Emery and 
organ with George E. Whiting. He 
was later a student at the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music under Parker, 
J. K. Paine and Whiting, and also 
studied piano under Perabo and Baer- 
mann. He received the degree of Mus. 
Bac. from Boston University in 1879. 

During the years 1873-1878, Mr. 
Morse taught piano and organ at the 
New England Conservatory. From 1875 
to 1884 he was director of music at Wel- 
lesley College, being the first person to 
hold that position. In 1885, he went to 
Minneapolis, founding the Northwestern 
Conservatory and remaining there until 
1891, when he became organist and 
choirmaster of the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. He was also the conductor of 
numerous choruses, as well as holding 
office in several musical organizations. 
Mr. Morse was twice married. His first 
wife, Frances Kimball, died in 1917, and 
his second, May C. Conant, in 1922. 











John B. Knittel 


St. Louts, June 5.—John B. Knittel, a 
member of the St. Louis Symphony for 
many years, died here on June 2. Mr. 
Knittel was much interested in the con- 
struction of musical instruments and is 
said to have invented a sounding post 
for violins which was later utilized in 
photographic reproduction. He is cre- 
dited also with having introduced the 
saxophone into this country. Mr. Knit- 
tel is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 
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TENOR IS SELECTED 
AT BOWL AUDITIONS 


Los Angeles Singer Wins in 
Hearings for Summer 
Concert 


By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, June 4.—Dan Gridley, 
tenor, was pronounced winner in the 
final hearing of singers before the au- 
ditions board of Hollywood Bowl on the 
evening of May 31. The final hearing 
was conducted in the Bowl, where Mr. 
Gridley will appear with the orchestra 
in one of the featured programs this 
summer. Ten artists took part. Mr. 
Gridley was born in Los Angeles, where 
he has done most of his study and has 
won a large following through his ex- 
cellent singing. 

The finals for instrumentalists are 
scheduled for the Bowl on the evening 
of June 7. 

The army of Bowl workers, taking 
part in the ticket-selling drive, attended 
a breakfast on June 1, when ways and 
means of carrying the campaign to a 
successful issue were discussed. Cap- 
tains of various teams and members 
were present from Los Angeles, Alham- 
bra, Long Beach, Redondo, Hermosa, 
Manhattan Burbank, Glendale and other 
points. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club 
resented “The Legend” by the late 
oseph Breil at its May meeting in the 
Hotel Ambassador on the morning of 
May 31. Roland Paul interpreted the 
score with the assistance of the follow- 
ing artists: Flora Myers Engel, so- 
prano; Elinor Marlo, contralto; Ivan 
Edwards, tenor; John Patton, baritone, 
and Celeste Nellie Ryus, vianist. 

Calmon Luboviski, violinist, assisted 
by Claire Mellonino, pianist, Georgia 
Williams, Elsa Ruppeck and Howard 
Griffin, violinists, gave the program at 
the Three Arts Club on the afternoon 
of May 29. Mrs. William N. Goodwin, 
president of the club, was hostess. 

Alfred Kastner, harpist, and a group 
of his advanced pupils gave an inter- 
ested recital in the Beaux Arts Audi- 
torium. Solos and ensemble numbers 
revealed the proficiency of both teacher 
and pupils and aroused considerable en- 
thusiasm on the part of a large audi- 
ence. Stephanie Kastner, soprano, was 
the assisting artist, singing songs by 
Rubinstein, Brahms and Debussy. 

The unveiling of a bust of Lincoln by 
the Swedish sculptor, David Edstrom, 
was the occasion for an enjoyable musi- 
cal vrogram in the Hotel Plaza in Holly- 
wood on the evening of May 30. Honor 
guests were E. P. Clark, who commis- 
sioned the artist, and Mrs. Clark. 
Replicas of the bust were awarded to 
contestants in the oratorical contests in 
Southern California, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Times. The musical pro- 
gram, arranged by Maris Gerdes, 

ianist, brought Ruth Barr, soprano; 
fiolet Rae, violinist, and Mme. Gerdes, 
whose brilliant technic and commanding 
style provoked loud applause. 





Memory of Caplet to Be Honored 


Paris, May 30.—A mass in memory 
of the late André Caplet, composer, will 
be held in the Chapel of Notre-Dame-de- 
Bonsecours at Havre on Aug. 23. Among 
the works of the composer to be heard 
will be the Mass for three voices, a 
cappella, the “Panis Angelicus,” “Pie 
Jesu” and the “Priéres.” Felix Raugel 
will conduct the string orchestra and 
choruses. 


deseiitienesaal 





Bowl Is Transformed to Re- 
semble Sherwood Forest 


OS ANGELES, June 4.—A re- 
vival of De Koven’s “Robin 
Hood” is scheduled for production 
in Hollywood Bowl on the evenings 
of June 14, 16 and 18. The revival, 
which is being managed by L. E. 
Behymer, is under the auspices of 
the Art Theater, and will be one 
of the most elaborate productions 
yet offered in the Bowl. Not only 
the stage, but the entire back- 
ground and mountain sides are 
fast bei transformed into the 
likeness of Sherwood Forest near 
Nottingham Town in Merrie Eng- 
land, the scene of the “Robin 

Hood” story. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 











(alifornia Opens ACew Home for -Music 























The Woodland Theater at Hillsborough, Scene of San Mateo Philharmonic Concerts This 
Summer 


AN FRANCISCO, ‘June 4.—Hills- 
borough’s new Woodland Theater, the 
scene of this summer’s symphony con- 
certs under the auspices of the San 


Mateo Philharmonic Society, was dedi- 
cated on the afternoon of May 29 with 
an appropriate program. The theater 
is situated in a beautiful spot, where 
spreading trees shield the spectators 
from the sun. It has been built by the 
Hillsborough school district, and seats 
2000 persons. There are 100 boxes. 

A feature of the opening program was 
the singing of the Philharmonic Choral, 
under the baton of Warren D. Allen, 
Stanford University organist. The 
chorus is composed of 300 members; 
twenty are San Francisco singers, and 


the remainder residents of the Peninsula. 

The civic committee for the dedication 
included Mrs. Alan Benner, James C. 
Fyfe, Anna Dickie, Mrs. Laurence Scott, 
Mrs. Edward MacCauley, Jr., Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Magee, Jr., and Mrs. Parmer 
Fuller. 

Nicolai Sokoloff will conduct the first 
of the summer symphonies in the San 
Mateo series on Sunday afternoon, June 
5. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 is 
to be the piéce de résistance, with Doug- 
las Moore’s “P. T. Barnum” as the 
novelty. Mr. Sokoloff will conduct the 
first three of these Hillsborough con- 
certs; Henry Eicheim, the fourth; 
Bruno Walter, the fifth; and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the last three. 

MaArRJorY M. FISHER. 





MUSIC STUDY CLUB ENDS COAST SEASON 





San Jose Musicians Present 
Program at Conclusion 
of Year 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 4.—The San Jose 
Music Study Club brought its season to 
a close with a musicale and tea in Scho- 
field Hall of the Y. W. C. A. on the 
afternoon of May 25. 

About 200 members and guests heard 
the program arranged for this event. 
A piano quartet composed of Mrs. David 
Atkinson, Mrs. Oliver Scott, Ruth 
Darling and Catherine Scorsur played 


numbers by McFadden, Strauss and 
Moszkowski. A vocal trio—Mrs. Robert 
Sword, Mrs. John H. Shepherd and Mrs. 
Rudolph Blauer—accompanied by Muriel 
Berry, gave numbers by Del Riego and 
Cadman, including the latter’s “Main 
Street,” in which Leda Gregory Jackson 
sang the soprano obbligato. An instru- 
mental trio was composed of Marjory 
M. Fisher, violinist; Rose Trogden, 
‘cellist, and Alys Jane Williams, pianist. 
These artists gave charming numbers 
by Widor, Gade and Risher. A _ vocal 
quartet—Mrs. Sword, Lulu E. Pieper, 
Evelyn Walgren and Mary Webster 
Mitchell—concluded the .program with 
delightful songs by Foote, Grieg and 
Massenet. Alys Jane Williams was the 
quartet’s accompanist. 

Following the program, Marjory M. 
Fisher, retiring president, introduced her 
successor, Mrs. Robert K. Sword, who 
will preside over the affairs of the club 
during 1927-28. 

Miles Dresskell will continue as act- 
ing head of the music department of 
the San Jose Teachers’ College; and 
George T. Matthews, head of high school 
instrumental ensemble work, will here- 
after devote his entire time to the 
Teachers’ College. Benjamin S. Edwards 
has resigned from this institution where 


he has been teaching piano, harmony and 
voice for the past year. 

Joseph Halamicek has resigned from 
the faculty of the Institute of Music, 
where he has taught violin and viola 
for several years. He will be associated 
with Jan Kalas, ’cellist, and the Misses 
Kalas, in establishing a new music 
school in the fall. 


TWO MORE LEADERS 
ENGAGED FOR COAST 


Piastro and Leschke Added to 


List for San Fran- 


cisco Series 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 4.—The con- 
ductors for the eleven concerts in San 
Francisco’s summer symphony series 
have been definitely engaged. Bruno 
Walter, Emil Oberhoffer, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Alfred Hertz, Vladimir Shavitch 
and Nicolai Sokoloff were previously an- 
nounced. New names to appear on the 
list are those of Mishel Piastro, concert- 
master of the San Francisco Symphony, 
and Dr. Hans Leschke, leader of the 
Municipal Chorus, who will conduct the 
orchestra in a joint concert with the 
Chorus. 

A series of lectures, or symphony- 
logues, explanatory of the music to be 
played at these concerts, will be given 
by Victor Lichenstein under the sponsor- 
ship of the Women’s City Club. These 
talks are to be given on Monday eve- 
nings in the Club Auditorium. All the 
concerts are to be given on Tuesday eve- 
nings. In the event that the seat sale 
warrants it, an extra concert will be 
given, probably with Eugene Goossens at 
the conductor’s stand. 








LOS ANGELES CHOIR 
SINGS HADLEY “ODE” 


Oratorio Society Achieves 
Notable Success in 


Native Score 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, June 4.—The Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society, John Small- 
man, conductor, presented Henry Had- 
ley’s oratorio, “Music, an Ode,” in the 
Shrine Auditorium on the evening of 
May 27, thus bringing to a close the 
most ambitious program attempted in its 
history of a decade and a half. Follow- 
ing so closely the monumental perform- 
ance of Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
Matthew,” given on Good Friday, Mr. 
Smallman accomplished a notable feat 
in preparing such a diverse work in so 
short a time. 

Although written in 1917, the work 
presents few of the difficulties offered by 
compositions of the modern school. The 
admirable poem of Henry Van Dyke, in 
which he seeks to express the inward 
spirit of music, provides material for 
many telling climaxes, and many pas- 
sages fairly sing themselves. The com- 
poser has given the text an effective set- 
ting, although it cannot be said that 
many phrases achieve the _ sublimity 
which the words invite. Some of the 
choruses are for women’s voices, and 
some for men; several are sung antiph- 
onally between the various choirs. 

The graceful flow of the music invited 
opportunity for legato and sustained 
singing, not all of which was realized by 
the singers. It is evident that the So- 
ciety would benefit by a careful weeding 
out process; but just how this can be 
accomplished is probably one of the deli- 
cate problems which those in charge are 
seeking to solve. Until such a re- 
juvenation has been carried out, there 
must remain a certain “fuzziness” of 
tonal quality in each of the sections, al- 
though it is impossible to deny the en- 
thusiasm, precision and responsiveness 
which are already sterling characteris- 
tics of the organization. The conducting 
of Mr. Smallman was musicianly. 

Of the four soloists, two were Los 
Angeles singers. As in previous per- 
formances of the Society, it was proved 
that local singers are able to vie with 
more experienced and widely known ar- 
tists. Monnie Hayes Hastings, soprano, 
proffered some of the best singing of the 
evening, disclosing a clear high voice of 
often lovely quality. Her chief mistake 
was a peculiar distortion of vowels. 
Ferd McPherson won honors in the bari- 
tone solos. Marie Morrisey, contralto, 
and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, sustained the 
other solo parts. The tenor, remem- 
bered from the two “Shanewis” per- 
formances a year ago in Hollywood Bowl, 
sang much of his music well and some 
of it with real distinction. Miss Mor- 
risey’s réle evidently did not lie in the 
best part of her voice, and it is possible 
that the huge size of the auditorium 
limited the effectiveness of her style. 

The audience was responsive to the 
work of the leader and singers. The 
organization will continue rehearsals 
for appearances in the Bowl, where it 
will sing numbers by Boito, Borodin, 
Mascagni, Moussorgsky, Delius and 
Grainger. The choir will number 600. 

Three works are announced for next 
season. “Messiah” will be repeated at 
Christmas time, followed by Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor and “Elijah.” 








Reinhardt and Walter to Give 


Paris Mozart Series 


ARIS, May 30.—Plans are be- 

ing advanced for a notable se- 
ries of Mozart operas to be pro- 
duced here in May, 1928, by Max 
Reinhardt, with Bruno Walter 
conducting, states Chantecler. The 
project is as yet somewhat indefi- 
nite, but it is stated that an en- 
semble from the Vienna Opera 
will appear. The plans are being 
advanced by Georges Caurier, who 
organized the festive performance 
of Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” 
in Notre Dame recently. The pos- 
sibility of guest performances in 
other cities of France, after the 
Paris engagement, is also enter- 
tained. Among the works men- 
tioned for performance are “Don 
Giovanni,” “Entfiihrung,” “The - 
Magic Flute,” “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and “Cosi Fan Tutte.” 
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